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BIRDS ano NATURB ~ 


MONTHLY, EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION: 


PRIOR. Subscription price is one dollar and fifty 
cents a year, payable in advance, with 60 assorted pic- 
tures, $2.00; single copy, 15 cents. 

POSTAGE {8 PRHPAID by the publisher for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Guam, Porto 
Rico, ‘Tutuila (Samoa), Canada and Mexico. For all 
other ny hee in the Postal Union add 30 cts. postage. 

CHANGE OF ADDRDSS. When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old address 
must be given. Postmasters are not allowed to for- 
ward second-class matter until postage is sent to pre- 
pay charges. It costs two cents r copy to forward 
this magazine. Subscribers who do not observe this 
rule should not ask us to send duplicate copies. 

DISCONTINUANOES. If asubscriber wishes his 
Magazine discontinued at the expiratien of his sub- 
scription, notice to that effect should be sent, other- 
wise itis assumed that a continuance of the subscrip- 
tion is desired. ; 

HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be sent 
by eheck, draft, express order, or money order, payable 
to order of A. W. Mumford. Cash should be sent in 
registered letter. 

AGENTS. We want an energetic, courteous agent 
in every town and county. Write for terms and terri- 


tory. 

REOEIPTS. Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of label on wrapper, indicating date to which 
subscription is paid. 


MAGAZINES, back numbers, from 1897, 15 cents a 
copy, $1.50 a year; the 74 back numbers, $8.40. 

BOUND VOLUMES, I to XIV. each 8vo, 244 pages, 
from 40 to 60 colored pictures, 8x10 in.,*cloth, $1.50. 
Double volumes, half morocco, $3.00. Fourteen single 
volumes, cloth, $14.00. Seven double volumes, half 
morocco, $14.00. 

Exchange price for bound volumes when maga- 
zines are returned: Single volumes, cloth, 75 cents. 
Combined volumes, half morocco, $1.50. 

COLORED PICTURES, assorted as desired, 2 
cents each; to subscribers only 1 cent each, if ordered 
with subscription, The 616 pictures, $6.16. 

PREMIUMS. Hither of the following colored pic- 
tures sent free with subscriptions: (1) Song cf the 
Lark, 18x21, or (2) Gladstone, 18x24, or (3) The Golden 
Pheasant, 18x24, or (4) Twelve Industrial Pictures, 
12x18, or (5) ten colored pictures from Birds and Nature. 
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N. &. Journal of Education GOLLY). cp cieissp eet 2.50 
Educational Review (Monthly)...... 00+ ese. cece cere 8 00 


10 per cent discount on any or all of these when 
ordered in combination with Birds and Nature. Sent 
to one or several addresses. 


All letters should be addressed to A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


"$4.20 FOR $2.10 


Another Combination Offer that Means Something, 


BIRDS AND NATURE one year .....................-$1-50 
*Last Ten Back Numbers BIRDS AND NATURE..... 1.50 
60 Colored Pictures from BIRDS AND NATURE..... 1.20 


The total amount of value......................$4.20 


ALL FOR 


SB2.10 


BIROS AND NATURE, Monthiy; 48 pages, 8x10 inches; per year, $1.50. A magazine devoted to 
nature, and illustrated by eolor photography. It is the only periodical in the world that publishes pictures of 
birds, animals, insects, flowers, plants, etc., in natural colors. Eight full-page plates each month. 


“Tt is one of the most beautiful and interesting publications yet attempted in this direction. It has other 
attractions in addition to its beauty, and must win its way to popular favor. I wish the handsome little magazine 


abundant prosperity.”—C has. R. 


Shinner, State Supt., Albany, WN. ¥. 


‘You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing natural colors with rematkable fidelity to nature.”— 


Dr, Elliott Coues. 


“Your magazine has certainly had a phenomenal success, and it is entirely worthy of its cordial reception.” 


—J. A. Alien, Hditor “The 


f ‘Most of the pictures are astonishingly good. I like them so well that I shall put them up on the walls of 


my rustic retreat, ‘Slab Sides.'"—Joheu Burroughs. 


‘When one eonsiders the low price at which you sell Brrps, the number and excellence of the plates are 
surpesing, and I trust that your efforts to ho alee the study of ornithology may meet with the success it so 


deserves.”—J". M. Chapman, Associate 


itor '*The Auk. 


*A bound volume of Brmps AND NATURE may be substituted for the ten back numbers. 


A sample of this magazine for a dime and two pennies—12 cents 
im stamps. Send for catalogue. ~ 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


$4.10 FOR $2.00 == 


A Combination Offer That Means Something. 


BIRDS AND ean iere ened Re a ae eee $1.50 
BIRDS OF SONG AN RY (Grinnell) ....... 1.00 
AOR BIRDS 20. ose. se eee scenes ees' 325 | ALL FOR. ONLY 
GOLDEN PHEASANT (Colored Picture)....... eaeeee | 
PTE RATURE GAME. 6 icc Me. See eee 25 ¢ 
GAME OF INDUSTRIES.....................---- .25 | om OO 
TWENTY-FIVE PICTURES (From Birds and Nature) .50 ry 
The total Amount of value.................. $4.10_ 


Monthly; 48 pages, 8x10 inches; per year, $1.50. A magazine devoted to 
nature, and illustrated by color photography. It is the only periodical in 
the world which publishes pictures of birds. animals, insects, flowers, 
plants, ete , in natural colors. Eight full page plates each month. 

“Certainly no periodical, and probably no book, on birds ever found 
anything like such favor with the public as BIRDS AND NATURRE.’’— 
Evening Post, New York 


BIRDS OF SONG AND STORY-4 bird book for Audubon societies, 16 color plates. 


GAME OF BIRDS Illustrations of popular birds, in colors true to nature, on 52 finely enam- 
R eled cards 2%x3% inches. Enclosed in case with full directions for play- 
ing. A beautiful and fascinating game. 


GOLDEN PHEASANT—— - Ls fete Picture for framing. Printed in natural colors on fine paper 
18x24 inches. 
LITERATURE GAME————500 Questions and Answers in English Literature. 100 cards, 2!14x3 inches. 


Interesting and instructive. 
GAPE OF INDUSTRIES— 


Educational—400 Questions and Answers on the great industries of our 
be E EM ER A year’s subscription to BIRDS AND NATURE and ‘Birds of Song and 
aed Story” alone amount to %2.50. If you now take BIRDS aND NATURE 


BIRDS AND NATURE— 


country. 100 cards, 234x3 inches. 
your subscription will be advanced one year. 
A sample of Birds and Nature for a dime and two penntes—12 cents instamps. Send for Catalogue. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ies ELTON TALS: 


I herewith hand you P. O. money order No. 3701 for $2.10, for which please send me your 
combination offer of $4.20 for $2.10. 


January 30, 1904. HomMER C. Rosins, Molalla, Oregon. 
Enclosed find $2.10 for ‘‘Birds and Nature”’ for 1904. 

New Brunswick, N. J , January 29, 1904. M. R. MARTIN. 
Enclosed find $2.10, for which send me your special combination offer. 

Washington, D.C., February 4, 1904. HAROLD M. SMALL. 


Enclosed find money order for $2 10, for which send me ‘‘Birds and Nature’’ for one year, 
also one bound volume of ‘“‘Birds and Nature’’ and 60 colored pictures, as per your ad. in Bird 
Lore. F. O. NELSON. 


Boise, Idaho, February 4, 1904. 

Enclosed find P. O. money order for $2.10, for which please send me your $2.10 combina- 
tion offer. MIss HENRIETTA LEWIS. 

Flint, Mich., February 13, 1904. 

Enclosed find P. O. order for $2.00 Please send me the combination offer, the $4.10 for 
$2.00. 

Benson, Neb., February 4, 1904. Mrs E. J. CREWS. 

Enclosed find P. O. money order for $2 00, for which please send me your $4 ro com- 
bination offer. We have the complete bound set of ‘‘Birds and Nature,’’ which is much en- 
joyed by the whole family. L. V. BUSKIRK. 

Bloomington, Indiana. February 15, 1904. 

Enclosed find $2.00, for which please send me your combination offer. Your colored 
plates are certainly magnificent. 


Chillicothe, Obio, January 26, 1904. REv. R. C. GALBRAITH. 
Enclosed please find $3.00, for which renew my subscription to ‘‘Birds and Nature”’ to 

October, 1905. Mrs. G. M. CLARK. 
Cohasset, Mass., February 15, 1904. : 


Enclosed please find money order for $3.00, for which renew my subscription to ‘‘Birds 
and Nature’ to May, 1905. Your magazine is without an equal in its line, and I look forward 
to its coming with pleasure. JosEPH D. SILVIA. 

Healdsburg, Cal., February 12, 1904. 
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Tree 
Calendar 
For 1904 


9 x 12 inches. 


This beautiful calendar contains twelve gray black mounts, on each appearing a forest 
tree picture in photogravure (size of calendar 9x12 inches, photogravure 5 I-2 x 7 inches) as 
follows:—Bitternut Hickory, Black Ash, White Pine, Butternut, Osier Willow, Horse Chest- 
nut, American White Birch, Sugar Maple, American Elm, Black Oak, Tamarack, Locust. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, - 


- 378 Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 


A Beautiful 
Bird Calendar 


FOR 1904 


A strikingly beautiful calendar. There 
is a sheet for each month, and upon 
each is mounted the picture of a bird 
in its natural colors. The sheets are 
IOxI2 inches in size, and the calendar 
is printed in gilt. Price 75 cents. 


Both Calendars for $1.00 


Any subscriber not in arrears, sending 
us one new subscription to BirRDs AND 
NAtTuRE will receive either of these 
Calendars FREE, if this offer is men- 
tioned. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher 
378 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


Birds and Nature, $1.50 per year 


Enclosed please find check for $4.00, for 


which kindly renew my subscription to ‘‘Birds 
and Nature’’ to December, 1905. 
Eleanor Abbott. 
Ravenswood, Chicago, Feb. 15, 1904. 


Enclosed find check for $4.co for which 
kindly renew my subscription to ‘‘ Birds and 
Nature’’ to December, 1905. 

T. M. Carnagie, Jr. 

Fernandina, Fla., Feb. 9, 1904. 


Enclosed find money order ($1.50) to pay 
for a year’s subscription to ‘‘Birds and Na- 
ture.” With congratulations on the continued 
excellence and improvement of your delight- 
ful magazine, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, Victor Gronewig. 

Cincinnati, O., Jan. 30, 1904. 


Enclosed you will find my check for $14.00, 
for which please send me volumes I to XIV 
of ‘‘Birds and Nature,’’ bound in seven vol- 
umes, half morocco. R. E, Dunston. 

Towanda, Pa., Jan. 27, 1904. 


There is no book I would rather have in my 
library than your volumes of ‘ Birds and Na- 
ture,’’ with their beautiful pictures and pretty 
covers. Furthermore, I shall take the first 
opportunity of procuring the volumes. 

David McGregor Cheny. 

Clinton, Mass., Jan. 22, 1904. 
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BIRDS AND NATURE PICTURES 


In Natural Colors. Size, 7x9 inches. 


PRICE. Assorted as desired, two cents each; one cent each if one or more sub- 
scribers to BIRDS AND NATURE are sent at the sameftime. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. (1) 50 plates and BIRDS AND NATURE, one year, $2.00. 
(2) The complete set, 648 plates, 1 cent each, $6.48. Send for catalogue for further 
information. Mark pictures desired and return this sheet. Orders for less thanf12 
pictures, 5 cents each. A.W. MUMFORD, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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2 Resplendent Trogon. 

4 Mandarin Duck. 

¢ Golden Pheasant. 

5 Australian Parrakeet. 

& Cock of the Rock. 

7 Red Bird of Paradise. 

8 Yellow-throated Toucan. 
g Red-rumped Tanager. 
10 Golden Oriol>. 
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iz Swallow-tailed Indian Roller, 
13 Red-headed Woodpecker. 
14 Mexican Mot Mot. 
t5 King Parrot. 
i6 American Robin. 
i7 American Kingfisher. 
#8 Blue-mountain Lory. 

19 Red-winged Blackbird, 
zo Cardinal, or Red Bird. 
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22 Barn Swallow, 
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25 Bobolink. 
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28 Black Tern. 
2g Meadow Lark. 
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32 Canada Jay. 
33 Purple Gallinule. 
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35 American Red Crossbills 
36 Califor..ia Woodpecker, 
37 Pied-billed Grebe. 

38 Bohemian Waxwing. 

39 Long billed Marsh Wren, 
40 Arizona ,ay. 
41 Screech Owl. 
42 Orchard Oriole. 
43 Marsh Hawk. 
44 Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 
45 Black‘capped Chickadee. 
46 Prothonotary Warbler. 
47 Indigo Bird. 
48 Night Hawk. 

49 Wood Thrush 

so Catbird. 

s1 Yellow-throated Viree, 


52 American Mockingbird. 

53 Black-crowned Night Heron. 

54 Ring-billed Gull. 

55 Logger-head Shrike 

56 Baltimore Oriole 

57 Snowy Owl. 

58 Scarlet Tanager 

59 Ruffed Grouse. 

60 Black and White Creeping 
Warbler. 

61 American Bald Eagle. 

62 Ring Plover. 

63 Mallard Duck. 

64 American Avocet. 

65 Canvas-back Duck. 

66 Wood Duck. 

67 Anhinga, or Snake Bird. 

68 American Woodcock. 

69 White-winged Scoter. 


70 Snowy Heron, or Little Egret. 


71 Osprey. 

72 Sora Rail. 

73 Kentucky Warbler. 

74 Red-breasted Merganser. 
75 Yellow Legs. 

76 Skylark. 

77 Wilson’s Phalarope. 

78 Evening Grosbeak, 

79 Turkey Vulture. 

80 Gambel’s Partridge. 

81 Summer Yellow Bird, 
82 Hermit Thrush. 

83 Song Sparrow. 

84 Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
85 Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
86 House Wren. 

87 Phebe. 

88 Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
89 Mourning Dove. 

go White-breasted Nuthatch. 
g1 Blackburnian Warbler. 
92 Gold Finch, 

93 Chimney Swift 

94 Horned Lark. 

95 Yellow bellied Sapsucker. 
g6 Warbling Vireo. 

97 Wood Pewee. 

98 Snow Buating 

99 Junco. 

foo Kingbird. 

Jor Summer Tanager- 


102 White-fronted Goose 

103 Turnstone. 

104 Belted Piping P.ove: 

105 Wild Turkey. 

106 Cerulean Warbler 

107 Yellow-billed Tropic Bird 

108 European Kingfisher 

Tog Vermilion Flycatcher 

t1o Lazuli Bunting. 

111 Mountain Bluebird 

112 English Sparrow, 

113 Allen’s Hummingbird 

114 Green winged Teal 

115 Black Grouse, 

116 Flamingo. 

117 Verdin, 

118 Bronzed Grackle 

11g Ring necked Pheasant 

120 Yellow-breasted Chat 

121 Crowned Pigeon 

122 Red-eyed Vireo 

123 Fox Sparrow. 

124 Bob. white. 

125 Passenger Pigeon 

126 Short-eared Owi 

127 Rose Cockatoo. 

128 Mountain Partridge 

129 Least Bittern. 

130 Bald Pate Duck 

131 Purple Finch. 

132 Red bellied Woodpecker 

133 Sawwhet Owl. 

134 Black Swan 

135 Snowy Plover 

136 Lesser Praine Hen 

137 Black Duck. 

138 Wilson's Petrel. 

139 Blue-Gray Gnatcatcner 

140 American Coot 

141 Ivory-billed Woodpecker 

142 American Sparrow Hawk 

143 Silver Pheasant. 

#44 Scaled Partridge- 

145 Ovenbird. 

146 American Three-toed ‘W oom. 
pecker. 

147 Bartramian Sandpiper. 

148 Nightingale. 

149 Roseate Spoonbill. 

1§0 Dickcissel 


x51 Dusky Grouse, 
152 Eggs, First Series. 
253 South American Rhea, 
154 Bay-breasted Warbler, 
155 Black-necked Stilt., ~ 
156 Pintail Duck. 
157 Double Yellow-headed Parrot. 
158 Magnolia Warbler. 
159 Great Blue Heron. 
160 Eggs, Second Series. 
161 Brunnich s Murre. 
162 Canada Goose. 
163 Brown Creeper. 
164 Downy Woodpecker, 
%65 Old Squaw Duck. 
166 White-faced Glossy Ibis. 
167 Arkansas Kingbird. 
68 Eggs, Third Series, 
-69 Wilson's Snipe. 
£70 Black Wolf. 
171 Red Squirrel. 
172 Prairie Hen. 
173 Butterflies, First Series, 
174 Gray Rabbit. 
175 American Ocelot. 
176 Apple Blossoms. 
177 Wilson’s Tern. 
#78 Coyote. 
179 Fox Squirrel. 
780 Loon. 
r81 Butterflies, Second Series. 
182 American Red Fox, 
#83 Least Sandpiper. 
384 Mountain Sheep. 
185 American Herring Gull. 
286 Raccoon. 
187 Pigmy Antelope. 
188 Red-shouldered Hawk. 
189 Butterflies, Third Series. 
190 American Gray Fox. 
#91 Gray Squirrel. 
192 Pectoral Sandpiper. - 
193 King Bird of Paradise. 
194 Peccary. 
195 Bottle-nosed Dolphin. 
196 Tufted Puffin. 
297 Butterflies. Fourth Series. 
198 Armadillo. 
199 Red-headed Duck. 
2co Golden Rod. 
201 Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. 
202 Brown and Red Bat. 
203 American Otter. 
204 American Golden Plover. 
205 Moths. 
206 Canadian Porcupine. 
207 Caspian Tern. 
208 Flowering Almond. 
209 African Lion. 
z10 Cacti. 
211 Flying Squirrel, 
212 Hummingbirds. 
233 Silkworm. 
214 California Vulture, 
215 American Goldeneye. 
216 Skunk. 
217 Chimpanzee. 
218 Puma. 
219 Medicinal Plant: Lemon. 
zzo0 American Mistletoe. 
221 Nuts. 
&22 Whippoorwill 
423 Snapping Turtle, 
224 Sandhill Crane. 
225 Medicinal Plant: Ginger. 
226 Crab-eating Opossum. 
227 Geographic Turtle, 
228 White Ibis. 
229 Iris 
230 Duck-billed Platypus. 
231 Cape May Warbler. 
232 The Cocoanut. 
233 Tufted Titmouse 
234 Northern Hare. 
235 Pineapple. 
236 Hooded Merganser, 
237 Medicinal Plant: Cloves. 
238 Common Ground Hog, 
239 Common Mole, 
240 Azalea, 
241 Medicinal Plant: Nutmeg. 
242 American Barn Owl. 
243 Kangaroo, 
244 Hoary Bat. 
245 Nashville Warbler. 
246 English Grapes. 


247 Swift Fox. 

248 Hyacinth. 

249 Cedar Waxwing. 

250 Hyrax. 

251 Medicinal Plant: Coffee. 

252 Bonaparte’s Gull. 

253 Common Baboon, 

254 Grinnell’s Water Thrush, 

255 Hairy-tailed Mole. 

256 Cineraria. 

257 A Feather Changing from 
Green to Yellow. 

258 Western Yellow-throat. 

259 Myrtle Warbier. 

260 Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 

261 Golden-winged Warbler. 

252 Mourning Warbler. 

263 Chestaut-sided Warbler. 

264 Black-throated Blue Warbler. 

265 Pointer Dog, 

266 Shells. 

267 Marbles. 

268 Ores. 

269 Minerals. 

270 Water Lilies. 

271 Yellow Perch. 

272 Beetles. 

273 Forests. 

274 Grand Canon. 

275 Terraced Rocks, Yellowstone 
Park. 

276 Rooster and Hen. 

277 Oil Well. 

278 Polished Woods, 

279 Brook Trout. 

280 Niagara Falls. 

281 Purple Ladies’ Slipper. 

282 Medicinal Plant; Tea. 

283 Towhee. 

284 Canary. 

285 Carolina Paroquet, 

286 Chipmunk. 

287 Peach. 

288 Common Minerals and Valu- 
able Ores. 

289 Narcissus. 

290 Medicinal Plant: Coca 

291 Red-tailed Hawk, 

292 Maryland Yellow-throat 

293 Lyre Bird. 

294 Cowbird, 

295 Wild Cat. 

296 European Squirrel. 

297 Virginia Rail. 

298 Blue winged Teal. 

299 Yellow-headed Blackbird 

300 Black Squirrel. - 

301 Weasel (Ermine). 

302 Medicinal Plant; Quince. 

303 Quartz, 

304 Lily of the Valley. 

305 Killdeer. 

306 Cinnamon Teal, 

307 Clapper Rail. 

308 Gopher. 

309 Mink. 

310 Carbons, 

311 Medicinal Plant; Licorice. 

312 Yellow Ladies’ Slipper and 
Painted Cup. 

313 Peacock, 

314 Willow Ptarmigan * 

315 Stellar’s Jay. 

316 Ruddy Duck. 

317 Muskrat. 

318 Medicinal Plant; Poppy. 

319 Primrose, 

320 Copper and Lead Ores, 

321 American Bittern. 

322 Scarlet Ibis. 

323 Massena Partridge. 

324 Ring-billed Duck. ~ 

325 Medicinal Plant; Thyme. 

326 Blocdroot, 

327 Western Blue Grosbeak, 

328 Shells. 

329 Magpie. 

330 Red-breasted Nut-hatch. 

331 Purple Martin. 

332 Ring-necked Dove. 

333 Opossum. 

334 Genista, 

335 Medicinal Plant; Digitalis. 

336 Raven. 

337 Wilson's Thrush. 

338 Red or Wood Lily 


339 Common Sunfish, 
340 A Mountain River, 
341 Insects. 
342 Brittany (Cows). 
343 Harvesting in the Great North. 
west. 
344 Homing Pigeon. 
345 Swamp Rose Mallow. 
346 Yellow Ladies’ Slipper 
| New England Aster. 
347 7 Late Purple Aster, 
348 Wild Yellow or Canadian Lily 
349 Vesper Sparrow. 
350 Calico Bass. 
351 Mountain Lake, 
352 Fruit: Banana. 
353 Oswego Tea or Bee Balm. 
§ Fringed Gentian. 
354 1 Closed or Blind Gentian. 
§ Tall or Giant Sunflower. 
355 ( Black-eyed Susan or Oxeye 
Daisy. . 
356 Wild Columbine. 
357 American Redstart, 
358 Trout. 
359 Ocean Waves. 
360 Domestic Fowls. 
361 Western Willet. 
362 Buffle-Head. 
363 American Eared Grebe. 
364 Loui8iana Tanager. 
365 Luna and Polyphemus Moths 
366 Prong-horned Antelope, 
367 Sensitive Plant. 
368 Medicinal Plant; Almond. 
369 Western Horned Owl. 
370 Long-crested Jay. 
371 Fulvous Tree-duck. 
372 Red-breasted Sapsucker, 
373 Promethean and Secropiap 
Moths. 
374 Irish Setter, 
375 Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes). 
376 Medicinai Plant; Mandrake, 
377 White-winged Crossbill. 
378 Townsend's Warbler. 
379 Knot or Robin Snipe. 
380 Hawk Owl. 
381 Water Shells. 
382 Collared Lizard, 
383 Fruit: Apple. 
384 Medicinal Plant; Vanilla. 
385 American Rough-legged and 
Young Red-tailed Hawks. 
386 Short-billed Dowitcher. 
387 Great-tailed Grackle, 
388 Hooded Warbler. 
389 Land Shells. 
390 Gila Monster. 
391 Medicinal Plant; Cassia Cin- 
namon, 
392 Fruit: Pomegranate. 
393 Owl Parrot. 
394 Gray Parrot. 
395 White Pelican. 
396 Marbled Marrelet. 
397 Black Bear. 
398 Pond and River Shells, 
399 Fruit: Orange, 
400 Medicinal Plant, Pepper. 
401 Crested Curassow. 
402 Harlequin Duck, 
403 Canada Grouse. 
404 Dovekie 
405 Beaver. 
406 Marine Shells. 
407 Fruit: Lemon. 
408 Medicinal Plant: Cubebs. 
409 Audubon’s Oriole. 
410 Marbled Godwit. 
411 Rusty Blackbird or Grackl 
412 Surf Scoter. . 
413 American Elk, 
414 Nautilus Shells, 
415 Flowers: Mountain Laurel. 
Trailing Arbutus, 
416 Medicinal Plant: Hops. 
417 Bullock’s Oriole. 
418 Sanderling. © 
419 Great Northern Shrike. 


_ 420 Brandt's Cormorant. 


421 Buffalo. 

422 Agates 

423 Flowers: Great Mulleip 
Moth Mulleia. 

424 Medicinal Piant: Cocoa Frult 


425 Anna’s Hummingp.t!a. 


qzo Rufous Hummingbird 

427 White-throated Sparrow 

428 Parula Warbler 

429 Tourmaline 

430 Indian Elephant 

431 Walrus 

432 Bengal Tiger 

433 Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 

434 Olive-sided Flycatcher 

435 Tree Sparrow 

436 Black-throated Green Warbler 

437 Beryl _— 

438 African Lion 

439 Alaskan Moose 

440 Polar Bear 

441 Pine Grosbéak 

442 Field Sparrow 

443 Carolina Wren 

444 Black-poll Warbler 

445 Turquois 

446 Striped Hyena 

447 Giraffe 

448 Miriki Spider Monkey 

449 White-eyed Vireo 

450 Rivoli Hummingbird 

451 Worm-eating Warble: 

452 Chipping Sparrow _ 

453 Topaz ; 

454 Rhesus Monkey 

455 Asiastic or Bactrian Camel 

456 Zebra 

457 Golden-crowned Kinglet 

458 King Rail 

459 Brown-headed Nuthatch 

460 Sharp-shinned Hawk 

461 Quartz 

462 Greenland Whale 

462 Bur or Spear Thistle and Pas- 
ture or Fragrant Thistle 

464 Irish Moss 

465 Blue-headed Vireo 

466 California Thrasher 

467 Broad-tailed Hummingbird 


463 Broad-winged Hawk. 


469 Quartz 

470 Domestic Cat 

471 Soapwort or Bouncing Bet and 
Snake-head or Turtle-head 

472 Sugar Cane 

473 Winter Wren 

474 Lecont’s Sparrow 

475 Northern Phalarope 

476 Hairy Woodpecker 

477 Opal 

478 Purple Violet and Hepatica 


586 White-tailed Ptarmigan 
587 Black-billed Cuckoo 

588 Crested Titmouse (Europe) 
589 Nest of the Least Bittern 
590 Minor Gems 

591 Mushroom: Green Russula 
592 Mushroom: Fly Mushroom 
593 Tennessee Warbler 

594 Black Brant 

595 White-eyed Towhee 

596 Green Woodpecker (Europe) 
597 Nest of the King Rail 

598 Ornamental Stones 

599 Grasshoppers (Mexico) 
600 Mushroom: Chantarelle 
601 Pine Siskin 

602 Double-breasted Cormorant 
603 Traill’s Flycatcher 

604 American Dipper 

6os Nest of the Killdeer 

606 Sea Urchins 


479 Sheep 

480 English Walnut 

481 Black-chined Hummingbird 
482 Burrowing Owl 

483 Audubon’s Warbler 

484 Red-backed Sandpiper 

485 Garnet 

486 Black Cohosh and Arrow Head 
487 Cows 

488 Sweet Flag 

489 Green Heron 

490 Varied Thrush 

491 Short-billed Marsh Wren 
492 Prairie Warbler 

493 Birth Stones 


494 Horse 
495 Robin’s Plantain and Blue 
Vervain 


496 Medicinal Plant: Cotton 

497 Swallow tailed Kite 

498 Alice’s Thrush 

499 Carolina Chickadee 

500 Violet-green Swallow 

501 Starfish 

502 ‘“‘Old Faithful’? Geyser 

503 Sea or Marsh Pink and Fire- 
weed 

504 Medicinal Plant: Tobacco 

505 Palm Warbler. 

506 Long billed Curlew. 

507 Everglade Kite. 

508 Grasshopper Sparrow, 


509 Feldspar. 
§70 Silver-spot Butterfly. 


§11 Cowry Shells, 

§12 Fruit: Cherries. 

513 Philippine Yellow-breasted 
Sun-bird. 

514 Great Gray Owl. 

515 Green-crested Flycatcher. 

516 Louisiana Water-thrush. 

517 Amber. 

518 Leaf Butterfly. 

519 Snails of the Ocean, 

520 Fruit: Tomatoes. 

521 Pileated Woodpecker 

522 Starling 

523 Arkansas Goldfinch 

524 Black-bellied Plover 

525 Diamond & Sapphirein Matix. 

526 Horned Toads 

527 Moth (Attacus atlas) 

528 Fruit: Egg Plant 

529 Hooded Oriole 

530 Chuck-wlll's-widow 

531 Gray-crowned Leucosticte 


607 Black Bass 

608 Mushroom: Masked Tricoloma 
609 Tree Swallow 

610 Road Runner 

611 Orange-crowned Warbler 

612 Wheatear 

613 Nest of Wilson’s Phalarope 
614 Garpike 

615 Fruit: Pears 

616 Mushroom: Glistening Coprinus 
617 Ash-throated Flycatcher 

618 Golden Eagle 

619 Lapland Longspur 

620 Forster’s Tern 

621 Nest of the American Goldfinch 
622 Grayling 

623 Watermelons 

624 Mushroom: Sulphury Polyporus 
625 House Finch 

626 Lesser Scaup Duck 

627 Kittiwake 


532 White-crowned Sparrow 

533 Carnations 

534 Kangaroo Mouse 

$35 Fruit: Perslmmons 

§36 Medicinalf[Plant; Dandelion 

537 European Goldfinch. 

538 Eskimo Curlew. 

539 Savanna Sparrow. 

540 Nuttall’s Woodpecker. 

541 Redhead’s Nest. 

542 Cynthia Moth. 

543 Jade, Precious Coral and 

; Pearls, 

544 Roses, 

545 Pink-sided Junco. 

546 Shoveller. 

547 Redpoll. 

548 Ferruginous Rough-Legged 
Hawk. 

549 Shoveiler’s Nest. 

550 Coral. 

551 Muskallunge. 

552 Strawberries. 


553 English Robin Redbreasi 

554 Gadwall 

555 Harris’s Sparrow 

556 Little Blue Heron 

557 Gadwall’s Nest 

558 Stony Corals 

559 Gem Minerals: Epidote, and 
Chrysolite 

560 Fruit: Red Peppers 

561 Bewick’s Wren 

562 Spotted Sandpiper 

563 Arctic Towhee 

564 Western Red-tail Hawk 

565 Woodcock’s Nest 

566 Reef-Building Corals 

567 Easter Lily 

568 Fruit: Corn 

569 Bush-Tit 

570 Black headed’Grosbeak 

§71 Olive-backed Thrush 

572 Impeyan Pheasant 

573 Crow’s Nest 

574 Hydroid Corals 

575 Abert’s Squirrel 

576 Flowers: Clematis 

577 Swamp Sparrow 

578 Florida Gallinule 

579 European Song Thrush 

580 Clarke’s Nutcracker 

581 Florida Gallinule’s Nest 

582 Milweed Butterfly 

583 Ferret 

584 Flower: Calla Lily 

585 Lark Sparrow 


628 American Goshawk 

629 Nest of the Lesser Scaup Duck 
630 Cut-throat Trout 

631 Grape Fruit 

632 Mushroom: Polystictus 
633 Canadian Warbler 

634 Black Vulture 

635 California Towhee 

636 Yellow Rail 

637 Nest of Cedar Waxwing 
638 Common Grasshoppers 
639 Kumquats 

640 Mushrooms 

641 Golden-crowned Sparrow 
642 Lesser Yellow Legs 

643 Swainson’s Warbler 

644 Cassowary 

645 Nest of the Red-eyed Vireo 
646 Dragonflies 

47 Limes 

648 Mushrooms 


A set including one of each of the above 648 pictures for $6.48 


Order some of these Pictures for Bird Day and Arbor Day. 


A.W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SPECIAL PICTURES IN COLOR 


Song of the Lark. Size, 18x21 inches. Price, 25 cents. 
Gladstone. Size, 18x24 inches. Price, 25 cents. 

Golden Pheasant. Size, 18x24 inches. Price, 25 cents. , 

INDUSTRIAL PICTURES P ; 


Size, 6x9 inches. At the bottom of each picture is printed a brief description 
Lumbering set, 10 cents 


Lumber Camp Steam Log Loader A Log Jam A Typical Lumber Yard 
Sawing Trees Railway Logging in a Forest Log Thawing Pond Receiving Docks 
Hauling Logs Before the Drive A Lumber Plant Home Interior 


PHOTOGRAVURES OF EMINENT AUTHORS AND MUSICIANS 


Seven sheets, each containing six portraits 


American Poets American Poets Amer. Authors British Poets British Authors Great Preachers Musicians 
Whittier Carleton Bancroft Tennyson Dickens Beecher Mozart 
Emerson Poe Cooper Byron Macaulay Spurgeon Beethoven 
Longfellow Riley Hawthorne Burns Carlyle Brooks Liszt 
Lowell Field Franklin Milton Ruskin Hall Gourod 
Holmes Whitman Itving Pope Scott Moody Chopin 
Bryant Harte Taylor Shakespeare Thackeray Parker Wagner 

The sheets are 8x29 inches, ready for framing Price, each sheet, 25 cents; any 5 for $1.0 


TYPICAL FOREST TREES IN PHOTOGRAVURE, 9x12 


First Series Second Series Third Series 
1 Black Oak 1 Red Oak 1 White Oak 
2 White Pine 2 Silver Leaf Poplar 2 Black Walnut 
3 American Elm 3 Hickory 3 Horse Chestnut 
4 Lombardy Poplar 4 Hard Maple 4 Basswood or Linden 
5 Tamarack 5 Fir Balsam 5 Black Ash 
6 Soft Maple 6 White Ash 6 Butternut 
7 Willow 7 White Cedar 7 Locust 
8 White Birch 8 Beech 8 Bitternut Hickory 


40 cents a series. The three series, $1.00, postpaid 
No teacher should be without a set of our Forest Trees. Sample sent on request. 
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’RIGINAL RINEHART REPRODUCTIONS 


From colored photographs, showing in detail the fastastic coloring, gaudy clothing, head 
dresses and ornaments of the ‘ollowing subjects: 


1 Brushing Against (Apache) 16 High Bear (Sioux) 28 Chief White Man (Kiowa) 

2 Chief Geronimo (Apache) 17 Chief Hollow Horn Bear (Sioux) 29 Chief White Swan (Crow) 

3 Hattie Tom (Apache) 18 Chief Red Cloud (Sioux) 30 Yellow Feather (Maricopa 

4 Chief Josh (Apache) 19 Chief Sitting Bull (Sioux) 31 Apache Papoose 

5 Chief Black Man (Arapahoe) 20 Little Wound Chief (Ogalalla 32 Sac and Fox Papoose 

6 Chief White Buffalo (Arapahoe) Sioux) 33 Wichita Papoose 

7 Kill Spotted Horse (Assiniboine) 21 Ahane (Wichita) 34 Two Little Braves 

8 Chief Wets It ( Assiniboine) 22 Blue Wings (Winnebago) 35 A Pair of Broncho Busters 

9 Chief Mountain (Blackfeet) 23 Gov Diego Narango, Santa Clara 36 Chief Wolf Robe (full length) 
10 Thunder Cloud (Blackfeet) (Pueblo) 37 Chief Geronimo (civilian dress) 
11 Three Fingers (Cheyennes) 24 Chief Grant Richards (Tonkawa) Apache 

12 Chief Wolf Robe (head) Cheyenne 25 Chief Joseph (Nez Perces) 38 Good Eagle (Sioux) 

18 Alice Lone Bear (Sioux) 26 Chief Louison (Flathead) 39 Chief Red Bear (Arapahoe) 

14 Annie Red Shirt (Sioux) 27 Ts-i-Do-We-Tsh (Pueblo) 40 Eagle Feather and Papoose(Sioux) 


15 Broken Arm on Horseback 
Size 7 x9 inches. “rice, 5 cents each for 5 or more. Any 12 for 50 cents or the 40 for $1.60. 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you Brrps AND NATURE one year and the above 4o pictures for $2.70. The 
regular value is $3.10. BIRDS AND NATURE one year and Io pictures for $1.80. 


A.W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


NOW 


READY 


(ems and-Gem Minerals 


16 Color Plates 


By OLIVER CUMMINGS FARRINGTON, Ph.D. 


THE ONLY AUTHORITATIVE WORK ON GEMS, with accurately 


colored plates, ever published at a popular price. 


Nature of Gems 

Occurrence of Gems 

Mining of Gems 

Color of Gems 

Luster 

Hardness 

Specific Gravity 

Optical Qualities 

Electrical Properties 
Phosphorescence and 
Fluorescence 

Crystal Form 

Cutting and Mounting 

Valuation and Price 

Imitation Gems and How to 
Detect Them 

Superstitions Regarding 
Gems 

Birth-stones 

Diamond 

Corundum 

Spinel 

Beryl 

Enclase 

Phenacite 

Chrysoberyl 


CON TEN TS 


Zircon 

Tourmaline 

Lepidolite 

Spodumene 

Topaz 

Cyanite 

Andalusite 

Staurolite 

Garnet 

Chrysolite 

Epidote 

Vesuvianite 

Iolite 

Rutile 

Titanite 

Axinite 

Samarskite, Gadolinite, 
Allanite, Fergusonite, 


Polycrase and Euxenite 
Quartz 
Opal 
Jade 
Dropside 
Hyperethene and Bronzite 
Turquoise 
Variscite 


Callainite 
Feldspar 
Obsidian 
Moldavite 
Apatite 
Fluorite 
Hematite 
Pyrite 
Chlorastrolite 
Thomsonite 
Prehnite 
Rhodonite 
Zoisite 
Precious Serpentine 
Malachite 
Chrysocolla 
Dioptase 
Lapis Lazuli e 
Smithsonite 
Alabaster 
Amber 

Jet 

Pearl 
Precious Coral 


‘At last an acceptable, modern and authentic book concerning jewels is before the 
public.” —7he Chicago Daily News. 
‘‘The book is really a guide to precious stones, since it tells of their nature and 
occurrence, how they are discovered and mined, and how the false may be known from 
the real.’’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Royal octavo, 223 pages, 16 full-page colored plates, 14 full-page half-tones, and 45 text 


tllustrations. 


Special oer} 


BIRDS AND NATURE 


Price, $3.00 postpaid. 


$1.50 PER Sete ea FOR 
GEMS AND GEM AND MINERALS, $3.00 PER YEAR 


$3.00 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


American Colortppe Company 


BEG 10,7 SUBMIT dhe CoLrereE 


TRATIONS ON THE 
AS SiPECIMEN Sy C.F 


OFFICES: 
CHICAGO: 135 ADAMS STREET 


NEW YORK: 277 BROADWAY 


Tr 


ye EG 
FOLLOWING PAGES 
HEIR WORK 


WORKS: CwHicaco ~ 
New YORK 


NeEwarRK 


NDIAN TOMAHAWE, 30c; INDIAN HATCHET, 
35¢; Knife, 12c; 10 Curiosities, 15¢c; 100 Sea Shells, 
30c; 12 Choice Sea Shells, 21c; 5 different Indian Relics, 
30c; Indian Relics on approval; Choice Arrow Heads 
and Spears, etc , etc , a specialty; price list and R. 1 
Arrow Head foradime W.P. Arnold, Peace Dale, R. I 


=, Pearl Ring Free 


y Cut out this ad. and send it with 
name and address for one to 
A. R. WEHOSKEY, Providence, Ra, 


In the Spring Time 

You will secure many beau- 
~ tiful birds. Why not learn 
to mount them properly! They are mag- 
nificent for the home and school. We teach 
Taxidermy perfectly by mail. Easily and 
quickly learned. Are you interested? Our 
new illustrated catalog is now ready and 
it’s free to every reader of Birds & Nature. 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Suite 81,Com Bank, Omaha, Neb. 


The Best 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 
edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. 


Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Money in Pigeons 


We'll buy all raised from stock bought of us. Particu- 
lars and book, 7 cents; tells all you want to know; 
illustrates and ‘describes all breeds, how to house, feed 
and rear them. Thousands for sale, all varieties. Squad 
Breeders a specialty. Guinea Pigs, all varieties, all 
colors. Wm. A. BARTLETT & CO, 

Box 20. Jaeksonville, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


Many mailable specimens West India Corals. 


Same and closely related species as figured in “Birds 
and Nature,’’ April and May numbers, 1903. 


E.-ENICHOE; 


711 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


Nature Study and Related Literature 


Showing Aims and Plans of Teaching; 
With Iffustrative Lessons 


Address 


FOR THE PIRST FOCR GRADES 


By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B. S., 


Prof. Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal School. 


CONTENTS :—The contents of the books are arranged 
for Fall, Winter and Spring Nature Study and under 
these headings is a choice selection of poems and stories 
adapted to each season. These are interspersed with 
talks to teachers concerning the work for each month 
such as only a successful training teacher can give to 
classes of student teachers. 


HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS:—These talks are full of 
helpful suggestions, but more inspirational than didac 
tic. The avthor has looked upon Nature Study from 
all sides and sees much more in it than ascertaining 
and memorizing facts concerning plants and animals. 
She regards it as a means for the development of the 
child’s ethival and inspirational nature. With this end 
in view the selections of nature study lessons are ex- 
ceptionally good and well adapted. 


I think vour book the most valuable of its kind I have 
ever examined.—F RED E. HANSEN, Co. Supt. Story 
County, Iowa. 

Miss McGovern’s book will be unusually helpful to 
every teacher in the county along the line of nature 
study and language work.—J. C. THORNBERG, Co. Supt. 
Polk County, lowa. 


Cloth, 386 pp. Price, $1.25. 


A SPECIAL OFFER: In order to get the book into 
the hands of as many persons as possible at the earliest 
time, orders will be filled until May ist for $1.00. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY CHICAGO 


BIRDS AND NATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Vou. xv. * MARCH, 10904. No. 3 


A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’erdarkened ways 
Made for our searching; yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall - 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
*Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms; 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read; 
An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 
—Joun Keats, “ENDYMION.” 
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THE CANADIAN WARBLER. 


(Sylvania canadensis.) 


The attractive Canadian Warbler is 
not an uncommon migrant, yet because 
of its natural habits it is not readily ob- 
served and is often considered of rare 
occurrence. Like many of the warblers, 
it is somewhat erratic in its migrations 
and may be very abundant one season and 
very rare the next. It frequents the edges 
of woodlands, and finds the greatest 
satisfaction in the forests that border 
streams and other bodies of water. It is 
quite partial to coniferous forests, and, 
wherever these are found within its 
range, it will be found more common in 
them than in adjacent hardwood thickets. 
It has an extensive range, which covers 
eastern North America, westward to the 
Plains, and from Lake Winnepeg and 
Newfoundland southward. As_ winter 
approaches, it passes through eastern 
Mexico to Central and South America, 
where its presence has been noted in 
Peru. It breeds in the Alleghanies and 
the more elevated regions of New Eng- 
land and New York, northward to the 
limits of its range, and westward to 
Manitoba. Its nests are also occasionally 
found in the northern portions of the 
Middle United States. 

Mr. Charles S. Paine has well 
described the habits of this handsome 
Warbler. Ina note regarding his obser- 
vations in Vermont, he says: “The Can- 
ada Flycatcher is a common summer vis- 
itant and is first seen about the eighteenth 
of May. They do not spread themselves 
over the woods, like most of our small 
flycatching birds, but keep near the bor- 
ders, where there is a low growth of 
bushes, and where they may be heard 
throughout the day singing their regular 
chant. A few pairs may occasionally be 
found in the same neighborhood. At 
other times only a single pair can be 
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found in quite a wide extent of territory 
of similar character.” Because of its 
habit of catching insects while flying, it 
has been given the names Canadian Fly- 
catcher and Candian Flycatching Warb- 
ler. It is also called the Necklaced and 
the Bonaparte’s Warbler. 

The Canadian Warbler is a shy bird 
and very successful in its attempts to 
conceal itself in the thick foliage of the 
bushes which it frequents. So quiet is it 
in its search for food that its presence is 
often revealed only when it bursts into 
song. Even then it is not always possible 
to locate the spot from whence the sound 
emanates. Rev. J. Hibbert Langille has 
described its song as consisting of the 
following syllables: “Chi-reach-a-dee, 
reach-a-dee, reach-a-dee-chi, uttered in a 
hurried and spirited manner, with a strik- 
ing mixture of sibilant notes and 
so much ventriloquism that it seems 
almost impossible to locate the singer, 
though he be but a few yards dis- 
tant.” Mr. Ernest E. Thompson de- 
scribes its song as loud and rasping, and 
gives it the following syllabic rendering: 
“Rup-it-che, rup-tt-che, rwp-it-chitt-tt- 
lit.” It sings frequently during the spring, 
but becomes silent before the close of 
summer. 

The nest of the Canadian Warbler is 
built upon the ground in woods, in 
shrubby fields or in shaded swampy 
places. Audubon alone describes it as 
being found elsewhere. He writes of 
finding a nest “in the fork of a small 
branch of laurel, not above four feet 
from the ground.” The nest is usually 
placed beside a log or among roots, and 
is made of quite loosely arranged leaves, 
dried grasses and weed stalks, roots and 
hair; it is lined with hair. 


FROM COL. CHI. ACAD. SCIENCES 


CANADIAN WARBLER. COPYRIGHT 1904, BY A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO 
(Sylvania canadensis). 
633 About Life-size. AMERICAN COLORTYPE CO-, CHI. & N.Y. 


ELETLE PEOPLE OF THE;POOLS. 
PART I. 


The Reverend Albert White, of Sel- 
borne, often lamented not living near the 
seashore, that he might note the migra- 
tions of birds; but he would doubtless 
have revelled,vas the Rector of Eversley 
did, in the “Wonders of the Shore.” 

When we were children, in the fifties 
and early sixties, all our books were 
English; which was often tantalizing, 
and never more so than when we wanted 
advice for our “aquariums.” In this case 
we could but turn to Charles Kingsley’s 
“Glaucus,’ and half his animals were 
unknown to us and half ours to him. 
Hermit crabs, live pets, and some anem- 
ones formed a common ground; but 
our pink doris, for instance, did not 
answer to Kingsley’s description, and so 
we installed him with pride as a large 
eolid, until his actions proclaimed his 
predatory character, and he was turned 
out. ‘ 

But he was merely a relative with the 
family failings in excess, for the eolids 
themselves were not without reproach. 
They would go and perch on an anemone 
in bloom, nibble its tentacles and injure 
its appearance very much if not discov- 
ered and dislodged; while the tiniest 
star-fish was equal to a wolf in the fold, 
settling all over a limpet, for example, 
drawing him out of his shell and absorb- 
ing him into his own economy. Even 
the beautiful smooth crimson star was 
impossible on this account—a far more 
aristocratic being than the rough com- 
mon star, and correspondingly difficult 
of access,—only to be had at the lowest 
tides, among outlying reefs calling for a 
boat. His manners, however, were quite 
the same. Ah, this heredity! 

Again, the anemones,—those miracles 
of expansion and sometimes of rapidity 
in the exercise of this quality, seemed to 
possess, like the jelly-fish, the property 
of paralyzing the unwary minnow who 
presumed to approach the harmless-look- 
ing hump of jelly sticking to a rock, with 
only a faint suggestion of tentacles in 
the middle. Alas for the minnow! If 
the anemone were what we called “a 
smart one,” it bloomed, swelling to an 
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incredible size, running out long and 
slender or expanding laterally, as suited 
the occasion, unfolding with deliberation 
its whole fair panoply of fringed and 
fluted ruffs, while with relentless method 
it engulfed the passive minnow and 
swept him into his doom. 

Against eolid and doris, of like fibre 
with itself,—soft white creatures with 
short white antennae and pink or brown 
tentacles waving on their backs,—the 
anemone has no redress, being habitually 
stationed while they are mobilized and 
lounge about, taking a languid interest 
in things. Then the minnows, if not dili- 
gently fed, attack each other, and sel- 
dom in any case deny themselves a sly 
nibble at each other’s fins for dessert. 
Naturally the only way to avert frequent 
catastrophes of the kind is to be as faith- 
ful as the turning tides in bringing them 
all food twice in the twenty-four hours. 
She of the nibbled fins was held to bea 
careless housewife. 

Once we took in a little sculpin some 
three. inches’ fone, He “used | to, ‘lie 
goggling in the shadow of the bridge 
until a minnow swam over his nose, 
when he made one lunge at him, missed 
him and then sagged back, tail first, 
exactly in the line of his lunge,—which 
explains the family drag at the hook, so 
solid as to be instantly recognized by the 
luckless fisher who knows what derision 
waits on the capture of “Daddy Corip.” 
“Oh, he has wings!” cried a near-sighted 
child on the wharf as Daddy came row- 
ing in on her hook,—much to her dis- 
pleasure,—for she saw he wasn’t hand- 
some, and she heard he wasn’t good. 
Our small friend disappeared from the 
tank after a time, and was found stiff 
on the floor under the music-rack, with 
a minnow across his jaws. The minnow 
had broken out in avoiding the rush of 
the midnight marauder, and the latter, 
grown reckless, had followed. See what 
comes of sending a sculpin to bed 
hungry! 

The point of smartness in certain 
anemones was well illustrated in a tiny 
three-pint aquarium we set up at one 


time. Everything was on the smallest 
scale; little weeds, little stones, four 
small minnows, a few small limpets, and 
two anemones no bigger than thimbles. 
It was a pretty little affair, the water 
crystal-clear, as it will be when animal 
life is carefully subordinated to vegetable, 
and both to the body of water. The 
white anemone,—the smart one,—took 
up a position on the side of the jar, while 
the pink,—the lazy one,—sat on bottom. 
He always bloomed short and fat with 
many short stubby tentacles, while the 
white had but one row of long ones 
crossing a_ slender, swaying stem. 
Doubtless he could have been fat, but he 
scorned it. No bit of food sank past him 
when he was in bloom (and he was sel- 
dom closed). Prompt and unerring, he 
deflected his crown and swept in the 
morsel as it passed, while the short-ten- 
tacled one,—though he had two throats 
to feed; the only instance I ever saw,— 
never noticed anything until it was fairly 
guided into his jaws with the whalebone, 
when he swallowed it complacently, and 
down both throats at once, if you took 
pains to feed both. But he was very 
dependent and not calculated to get on in 
life, like the other. Both came to equal 
grief, however. A basket of ferns de- 
scended on their domain, and there was 
general dismay. The minnows suffered 
most, scraping off nearly all their scales, 
struggling on the carpet among the bits 
of glass. 

In the bigger tanks we had sometimes 
sticklebacks, obtained by proxy from 
some distant marsh: shrimps, ghostly 
things which came from the market 
packed in sawdust, and jumped up the 
sleeves of the person who opened the 
box; gunnel-fish, little dark-striped rib- 
bons with orange fins; and gobies, queer 
little fish some two inches long,—all 
great black head and long slender tail,— 
with a sucking disc beneath the broad 
chin, whereby they attach themselves to 
a rock when contented, curling the tail 
around to where an ear would be if they 
had one. When they are not contented, 
they swim round and round unceasingly 
until something has to be done about it. 

For the farcical element we depended 
on the hermit crab. What with his fre- 
quent choice of an absurd misfit in the 
way of a shell, his bustling, meddlesome 
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ways and consequent difficulties, he is 
distinctly the clown of the piece, the Duke 
of Newcastle of the aquarium. If he be 
a large specimen of his kind, he often 
chooses to don a tiny bonnet of a shell 
which sits on him “like a button on a 
gate-post,’ and scarce suffices to protect 
his precious tail; or, being small, he 
wants to feel big, and bestows himself in 
a great ark which overshadows him 
altogether. This, is’ irresistible, cand 
you give him a poke with the whale- 
bone which turns him over on his back, 
whereupon he draws in claws, feelers, 
everything, and doubtless imagines you 
think he has vanished from earth. 
But he is too restless to hide long, 
and his members soon reappear over 
the lips of the shell,—the tiniest, 
cunningest claws, shot with iridescent 
blue,—with his feelers flourishing about 
over them, taking observations. Then 
out comes as much of the simple creature 
as dimensions will permit, but his claws 
will not come to the ground over the lip 
of the shell unless he relaxes the grip 
of his tail, and that is against all prece- 
dent. Besides, he could not lift the shell 
then,—and he stretches and _ struggles 
and heaves until you take pity on him 
and lend him a hand, when he hoists the 
big shell on his back and shambles off, 
with an air of having done it all him- 
self. And he catches the corners of his 
shell on everything, and he slews around, 
and he sticks in narrow places and kicks 
and pulls, and rolls off miniature 
precipices in his enthusiasm; always 
active and never discouraged, however 
thrilling his adventures, and however 
visitors, to say nothing of housemates, 
fling him about. 

His one weak point is a long, flexible, 
unprotected tail which he bestows in 
the back of a cockle—or natica—shell 
in which he lives. Some unsympathizing 
persons complain of the tinkling of this 
shell against the glass and stones on cold 
days. Thev say it makes them feel twice 
as cold. But really now, what is there 
in that? Cannot they move about and 
warm their blood? They don’t seem to 
consider how he would feel without any- 
thing to keep his tail in! It is his last 
expression of despair,—to show that tail 
in public, except on the rare occasions 
when he changes his own shell. Then 


he leaves his house, retires to the loneliest 
corner he can find, puts the tail ina 
crack and sits, telling his beads appar- 
ently, till all is complete. 

When he is merely startled or annoyed, 
he retires into his home, as beforesaid. 
If he wishes to change that house, how 
carefully he adjusts the new! how nicely 
he poises himself over it, and how dex- 
terously he whips that precious tail into 
it! in great fear of a nip from the enemy. 
But if the water becomes foul or too 
salt, or his grievances from any cause 
become unbearable,—then he comes bod- 
ily forth, spreads his tail to the public 
gaze, and prepares to die. He is barom- 
eter as well as clown,—comedy and 
pathos united, as usual,—and his _ pro- 
test cannot be disregarded. 
says somebody, “the hermit crab is out 
of his shell!” and “‘there’s racing and 
chasing on Cannobie Lee,” not to mention 
Netherby Hall, until his wrongs are 
righted. 

At Coffin’s Beach, and sometimes in 
the canal, are found very large hermits 
in big natica-shells overgrown with 
polyps, so that they look like round caps 
of pink fur,—very tempting but not desir- 
able,—for you want to be able to call the 
roll of your animals, and you can’t do 
that with polyps. They may die “unbe- 
knownst,”’ and foul the water, whereas 
all impurities should be removed at once. 
Sea-urchins, barnacles, mussels and so on 
are undesirable for this reason. We 
dipped up a little glass eel once, and 
did not know we had him at first. When 
we did know it, we could never have 
kept track of him but for his hard little 
black eyes. He was about two inches 
long and transparent as the clearest glass, 
so that the situation, shape and size of his 
tiny organs could be plainly seen. 

We delighted to prowl about the rocks 
at low tide and look for “animals,” or 
to accompany some youth in a boat on a 
lobster-spearing cruise. The puny 
nurslings we see now are barely a third 
of the size of the big fellows we used to 
look down on and hook up with a gaff. 
It was from a boat we saw two monster 
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anemones, white and orange, blooming 
at the base of a rock six feet below low 
water mark. They were the biggest we 
ever saw, eight inches or more, and 
twice too large for our tanks. We could 
always find numbers of a suitable size in 
the sea weed pools, or out of them, for 
that matter,—sometimes in big beds; 
pink, orange, white and brown, but 
nobody would ‘have a brown one. We 
haunted these low pools, and the higher 
ones in the bare rock where we could lie 
at full length with noses almost in the 
water, and admire the rich colors of the 
rock,—due to some imperceptible growth, 
—the rough pink incrustations, the tiny 
dark blue mussels, purple moss, and the 
barnacles opening to let out a feathery 
hand which opened, closed and withdrew, 
the crack closing behind it, all at regular 
intervals like a pulse. 

One day as we came along a shingly 
beach with a tiny terrace descending into 
a chain of sandy pools lower than the 
enclosing tract of weed-grown boulders 
outside, we found these pools full of a 
struggling mass of creatures the like of 
which we had never seen before. Long, 
thin, flat “worms,” we called them, some 
one foot long, some three, but uniform 
otherwise, the width of a finger,—of a 
dark color but fringed on each edge with 
short wavy tentacles of bright changing 
peacock blue and green. Appalled by 
this unwonted sight, we inspected them 
with gravity, and went home to supper. 
The knots were foo dense, and the pools 
too full to admit of independent motion ; 
and though we came back next tide, 
finding, I believe, a straggler or two, we 
still failed to note the manner of swim- 
ming. It seems probable, however, that it 
resembled that of some tiny annelids of 
similar form but dull color which we had 
in the tanks some years later. When 
they swam, they formed in spirals, so 
that their motion was to plain swimming 
as waltzing is to walking. These little 
dingy annelids we found repeatedly, but 
the big gorgeous ones never again, 
though we ranged these beaches contin- 
ually. 

HELEN MANSFIELD. 


IN SPRING. - 


“And now comes March,” to quote 
Dr. Holmes, “blowing his trumpet at the 
head of the grand procession of the open- 
ing year, with April following with her 
green flag and the rest coming in their 
turn.’ Well has March been named for 
the mailed Mars, fierce god of war to 
whom strife was a favorite element. The 
cold, northwestern winds breathing tu- 
mult among the trees, merge gradually 
into the milder April messengers from 
the east, coming with whispers to the 
uplands, of the luxurious robes Madame 
Nature has in preparation for them. The 
sunbeams lost for half-a-year, slant their 
morning rays through my windows, 
beautiful harbingers are they of sunny 
skies and cloudless days to come. A thin 
blue haze overhangs the delicate browns 
and tender timid masses of green, spread- 
ing the hills and meadows. There is a 
daily enrichment of color in the land- 
scape. The tender shoots put on their 
graceful foliage again, seeming even 
more charming than in that they put 
away last autumn. The snowdrops 
lift their fragile bells, the tulips glow as 
they lift their painted cups to catch the 
dewy fragrance of the warm winds, the 
golden chaliced crocus and the long- 
stemmed narcissus gleam as gold in the 
sunlight. The white elm and _ silver 
maple are the first trees to accept the 
challenge of March that Spring has 
come and they seal their acceptance with 
flowers not leaves, for the law of the 
wildwood is that forest trees shall pro- 
duce flowers before leaves. The gummy 
buds of the horse-chestnut glisten and 
glitter in the March sunlight and soon 
the resinous coats drop off and the leaves 
—tiny, downy, green babies, done up in 
woolly blankets—come out. 


“The gray hus-chestnut’s leetle hands unfold, 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old.” 
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In my walk this morning, I trod on a 
carpet of great white petals, fallen from 
the blossoms of the huge bouquets 
adorning all the dogwood trees. I drank 
of the pure freshness in the tonic air and 
listened to the sweet sighing of the leap- 
ing trees, so glad to don their gala dress 
again. Softly-warbled songs greeted me 
on all sides and from the openings in the 
clumps of trees by the lane, variously 
colored plumage flashed in the brilliancy. 

My eye was delighted with a picture 
made by an old wooden bridge over a 
merry little stream. A. delicate tracery 
of dainty, loving vines were clambering 
all over the old brown-black timbers and 
gray rocks of the foundation. You could 
almost see the tendrils grow, in their 
eager solicitude to cover the ravages of 
time which winter had so _barefacedly 
exposed. It was even happiness enough 
to watch this babbling baby river, with 
its trembling shadows, its tangle of new 
greenery along its bank and its reflection 
of the radiant iris, born in the purple, 
making glad her neighbors, the green 
rushes, while above them all the bur- 
nished dragon flies, with steel blue mail 
and shield, rose and sunk endlessly. 

Late in the afternoon the sky con- 
tinued a transparent blue. I stood in 
my doorway and watched it turn to sil- 
ver. All around me the gentle air of 
Spring, wafted perfume from her dainty 
new gown. The faint sounds of the dy- 
ing day sprinkled the air. The light be- 
neath the trees grows yellower, the air 
was full of filmy insects out for their last 
dance. Verily, 


4s 
“the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And, as silently steal away.” 


Emity F. Bass. 
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THE AMERICAN VULTURES. 


All day long we roam, we roain, 
My shadow fleet and I; 

One searches all the land and sea, 
And one the trackless sky ; 

But when the taint of death ascends 
My airy flight to greet, 

As friends around the festal board, 


We meet! 


We meet! 


We meet! 


—Harry STILLWELL Epwarps, “The Vulture.” 


While the greater number of birds are 
attractive on account of the beauty of 
their plumage or because of their habits, 
a few are repulsive. To the latter class 
belong the Vultures. Though their 
habits are such that they cause a feeling 
of repugnance, they are withal to be 
placed among the very useful birds. They 
are nature’s scavengers. Unlike the more 
noble birds of prey—the eagles, hawks 
and owls, which, as a rule, scorn carrion 
and hunt living prey—the Vultures feed 
chiefly upon decaying animal substance. 
This habit, however, does not seem to be 
due to a preference for this kind of food, 
but rather it is due to the fact that they 
have not the ability to kill game for 
themselves, and that their bills and claws 
are not fitted for tearing the tough skins 
of many living animals. Observations 
seem to indicate that they will eat fresh 
meat first, whenever it is obtainable. It 
is said that they will sometimes attack 
a living animal, provided it is disabled 
and injured so severely that its flesh and 
blood are exposed. However, Turkey 
Buzzards have been known to attack and 
kill young pigs and lambs because of 
hunger due to a lack of carrion food. 

The American Vultures differ widely 
from those of the Old World. They are 
more cowardly and indolent, exhibiting 
very little of the spirit of the true Vul- 
tures, which is more like that of the typi- 
cal birds of prey. They differ also in 
their anatomical characteristics. In their 
search for food, the American Vultures 
are chiefly guided by their sense of sight, 
rather than by the sense of smell. Audu- 
bon, desiring to ascertain whether it was 
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the sense of smell or that of sight which 
guided the Vultures to carrion, made 
many carefully planned experiments. He 
had noted that these birds quickly dis- 
cover the dead body of an animal, and 
that at the time of death, not one of the 
birds was in sight. His investigations 
led to the opinion that the Vultures 
depended on the sense of sight. It has 
also been shown that when putrid flesh 
is so covered that it is not visible, though 
the odor may escape, the birds do not find 
it. If, however, bits of flesh are exposed 
on the cover, the Vultures gather and eat 
them while still failing to discover the 
hidden food. Regarding the discussion 
at the time when Audubon presented the 
results of his investigation, Dr. Coues has 
said: “It is somewhat to be wondered 
that no person of an ingenious and in- 
quiring turn advanced a theory why 
Vultures were deprived of the sense of 
smell; reasoning that if their olfactories 
were acute they could not bring them- 
selves to eat carrion, and that, moreover, 
they would be continually unhappy in the 
noxious atmosphere enamating from 
their own bodies. In short, that a merci- 
ful Creator had so arranged that they 
might not smell themselves!” 

Even the Israelitic law-giver showed 
his disapproval of the unclean habits of 
the Vultures. “Of all clean birds ye shall 
eat. But these are they of which ye shall 
not eat: The eagle and the ossifrage, 
and the osprey, and the glede, and the 
kite, and the Vulture after his kind.” 
This prohibition would seem almost un- 
necessary, for the plumage and flesh of 
these birds becomes saturated. with the 


foul odor of decayed animal matter, and 
this odor will be retained by the feathers 
for a long time, even after the bird is 
dead and its skin removed from the body. 

When unmolested, both the Black Vul- 
ture and the Turkey Buzzard become 
very tame. In many of the cities and vil- 
lages of the Southern States it is a com- 
mon sight to see these birds walking 
along the streets and forming “A self- 
constituted street-cleaning department.” 
Their work is thorough, and not infre- 
quently they are so intent in their search 
for food that a pedestrian is in danger of 
running against them. They roost on 
the housetops and here, too, they will 
often stand with partly spread wings 
while they dry their water-soaked plum- 
age in the hot rays of the sun. Not in- 
frequently they add to the filth on their 
bodies by standing on the top of a chim- 
ney while their plumage is dried by the 
heat that escapes with the sooty smoke. 
Pennant suggested many years ago that 
their habit of lazily basking in the sun, 
with half-opened wings, was the result of 
an effort “to purify their bodies, which 
are most unpleasantly foetid.” 

The Vultures of the Americas as well 
as those of the Old World have been the 
theme of many writings during the past 
centuries. Pliny and contemporaneous 
writers speak of their habits. About the 
year 1780 Clavigero, an able writer of his 
time,speaks of the Vultures in his histor- 
ical account of Mexico. In his interest- 
ing sketch of these birds there is no doubt 
that the name Zopilot refers to the Black 
Vulture and that Cozcaquanhtli is the 
Turkey Buzzard. The following is a 
part of one of a number of translations 
of his work which have appeared in 
print: “The business of cleaning the 
fields of Mexico is reserved principally 
for the Zopilots, known in South Amer- 
ica by the name Gallinazsi; in other 
places by that of Aure; and in some 
places, though very improperly, by that 
of Ravens. There are two different spe- 
cies of these birds—the one, the Zopilot, 
properly so called; the other, called Coz- 
caquanhtli ; they are both bigger than the 
raven. These two species resemble each 
other in their hooked bill and crooked 
claws, and by having upon their heads, 
instead of feathers, a wrinkled membrane 
with some curly hairs. The two species 
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are distinguished, however, by their size, 
their color, their numbers, and some other 
peculiarities. The Zopilot, properly so 
called, has black feathers, with brown 
bill and feet; they go often in flocks, and 
roost together upon trees. This species 
is very numerous, and is to be found in 
all the different climates; while, on the 
contrary, the Cozcaquanhtli is far from 
numerous and is peculiar to the warmer 
climates alone. The latter bird is larger 
than the Zopilot, has a red head and feet, 
with a beak of a deep red color, except 
toward the extremity which is white. Its 
feathers are brown, except on the parts 
about the breast, which are of a reddish 
black. The wings are of an ash color 
upon the inside and upon the outside are 
variegated with black and tawny. The 
Cozcaquanhtli is called by the Mexicans 
King of the Zopilots.” 

Of the eight species of American Vul- 
tures, the Black Vulture and the Turkey 
Buzzard are the best known. They fre- 
quent both North and South America, 
the black species ranging from North 
Carolina and the lower Ohio Valley west- 
ward to the Great Plains, and south- 
ward through Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica into South America where it is found 
in nearly all parts. The range of the 
Turkey Buzzard is more extensive, for it 
extends from New Jersey, the Ohio Val- 
ley, the Saskatchewan region and British 
Columbia, southward to Patagonia. It is 
only as scavengers that these birds find 
their true place. ‘They have the beauty 
of utility, if no other; and their useful- 
ness is recognized in‘all warm countries, 
where they are encouraged in their famil- 
larity with man and are rightly regarded 
as public benefactors.”’ 

The Black Vulture, Catharista atrata, 
which we illustrate, is not as graceful a 
bird when flying as is the Turkey Buz- 
zard. The flight of the latter birds is 
“exceedingly easy and graceful; while 
the apparent absence of all effort, as they 
sail in stately manner overhead, in ever 
changing circles, and without any appar- 
ent movement of their well-shaped wings, 
makes them really attractive objects to 
watch.”” The flight of the Black Vulture 
is much more heavy and laborious and 
is accomplished by frequent flapping of 
the wings. It is a stronger and heavier 
bird than the Buzzard, and when the two 


dispute over food it is invariably the vic- 
tor. 

It is said that in many southern cities 
the Black Vultures may be seen in num- 
bers “walking the streets with all the 
familiarity of domestic fowls, examining 
the channels and accumulations of filth 
in order to glean the offal or animal mat- 
ter of any kind which may happen to be 
thrown out.” “They seem to be very regu- 
lar in their visits to the market places of 
Charleston, South Carolina, as some of 
the constant visitants are readily recog- 
nized by some peculiar characteristic. 
Thomas Nuttall states that one old bird, 
which had lost one of its feet, regularly 
visited the vicinity of the markets for a 
period of twenty years. 

The Black Vultures are gregarious 
and frequently breed in small communi- 
ties. When a number are feeding upon 
the same carrion, they seldom fight, but 
will occasionally peck at each other and 
scold with a low grunting sound. They 
are most disgustingly glutinous, and at 
times will gorge themselves to such an 
extent that the food will run from their 


mouths, and they can hardly fly to a 
roosting place where they can rest until 
the digestive processes are sufficiently 
completed to permit them to again begin 
feeding. 

These Black Vultures make no attempt 
to build a home, but lay their eggs upon 
the ground in slight depressions which 
are lined only by the vegetation which 
has naturally fallen on the spot. The 
sites selected are usually well protected 
by dense vegetation; under shrubs, yuc- 
cas, palmettos, on the dry hillocks of 
cypress swamps, and in a few cases inside 
and at the base of a large hollow tree. 
They will also nest in hollow logs in 
rather dense forests, and on the ground 
in canebrakes. Occasionally they nest in 
perfectly open and unsheltered places. 

The Vultures are emphatically useful 
birds in the economy of man, and yet 
they are cowardly, and indolent, except 
when feeding, and all their habits are 
such that they present “one of the most 
savage and disgusting scenes in nature, 


and truly worthy to be the infernal bird 


of Prometheus.” 


THE SPRING HERALD. 


While snow lies still on the northern slope, 
And the brown earth wears no sign of spring, 
It is with joy and a rising hope 
We hear the herald his tidings sing. 


What cares he how the March winds do blow 
O’er the leafless woods and meadows sere? 
He oft proclaims that we all may know, 
’Tis “Spring o’ the year! Spring o’ the year!” 


We gladly list to thy merry notes, 
When the air is chill and skies are dark. 
No promise of spring from feathered throats 
Is sweeter than thine, Blithe Meadowlark! 


—CRESWELL J. Hunt. 


THE CALIFORNIA TOWHEE. 


(Pipilo fuscus crissalts.) 


California, with its beautiful scenery 
and its wonderful variety of interesting 
forms of vegetable life, is the home of 
the Towhee of our illustration. Its range 
is long and narrow, including only that 
region which lies west of the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada mountain ranges, 
from Oregon southward ‘to the northern 
portion of Lower California. Like many 
other birds which are abundant and fam- 
iliar, the California Towhee is known by 
several common names. Some of these 
are: Brown ‘Finch or Towhee, Crissal 
Towhee Bunting and Canyon Finch. The 
last name, though very commonly applied 
to the bird, seems quite inappropriate, 
for this Towhee is found not only in the 
canyons, but also on the level country 
wherever there is a growth of trees or 
shrubbery. It also frequents the moun- 
tain sides to a height of over three thou- 
sand feet. 

The California Towhee is not only 
abundant, but it is also one of the most 
characteristic birds of the States, whose 
name it bears. It belongs to a group ofthe 
finch family, which contains a number of 
species with terrestrial or semi-terrestrial 
habits. This group is represented in the 
eastern portion of the United States by 
a single species—the chewink or common 
towhee. In the southern and western 
portions of our country, however, there 
are several species and the genus reaches 
its greatest development in Mexico, 
where there are several kinds not found 
elsewhere. 
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The habits of the California Towhee 
are similar to those of the other members 
of its genus. It is quite partial to the 
shrubby banks of streams where it seeks 
its food by scratching among the leaves 
lying on the ground. It is an excellent 
example of protective coloration; the 
hues of its plumage resembling quite per- 
fectly those of the earth and fallen fol- 
iage. In some localities it is a constant 
companion of the California thrasher. 
The song of the California Towhees con- 
sists of a “few quaint chirping and hur- 
ried notes, as they sit perched on a low 
bush in the spring.” Its most striking 
characteristics are its brownish color, its 
long tail and its jerking flight as it 
passes from bush to bush. 

Regarding its nesting habits, Dr. J. G. 
Cooper says that he found a large num- 
ber that were ‘“‘built in bushes, from two 
to four feet from the ground, and con- 
taining but three eggs, with the excep- 
tion of one, which contained four.” He 
also found nests that were built in low 
trees and in a vine, growing over the 
porch of a house. However, these Tow- 
hees vary greatly in the selection of a 
nesting site. Not infrequently the nest 
is placed on the ground, in hollow tree 
trunks, or in crevices of rocks which are 
hidden by vegetation. Nests have also. 
been found in cactus plants not more than 
a foot above the ground, and in trees 
fully fifteen feet high. 


j FROM COL. CHI. ACAD. SCIENCES. igi aie TOWHEE. COPYRIGHT 1904, BY A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO 
(Pipilo fuscus crissalis). 
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TABBIE ‘DECEIVED BY A CATBIRD. 


Sometimes a cat gets credit for more 
wisdom than it really deserves. I 
vividly recall an instance where a cat- 
bird grossly deceived a Tabbie, and 
caused her much unavailing grief. 

Tabbie was owned by.a farmer, and, 
in course of time became the devoted 
mother of a large and interesting family. 
It just so happened that Mrs. Farmer 
had no use for Tabbie’s numerous prog- 
eny. So, between drowning and giving 
the kittens away, one bright morning 
in June Tabbie discovered that she was 
alone. 

Her bereavement was truly pathetic 
and even touched the heart of the farm- 
er’s wife. Tabbie was simply incon- 
solable in her grief. She wandered to 
and fro mourning and mewing in a 
piteous manner. That the poor cat did 
not don crape, was no fault of hers. 
Tabbie refused to eat, and forthwith 
betook herself to the woods and orchard 
bewailing the loss of offspring. 

A short distance from the barn was a 
spring, all around which the willows 
grew thickly and rankly. It was a 
favorite resort for birds. They bathed 
about the spring, disported in the waters, 
and sank sweetly amidst the dense 
clump of green oziers. Every day a 
great flock of different kinds of song- 
sters collected in that cool, shady covert. 
It was mating and nesting season, and 
much love-making prevailed. 

Soon, this bird colony was joined by 
two cheerful little catbirds. They were 
domestically inclined, and began at once 
to build their home. A pretty, delicate 
nest was presently constructed; several 
eggs magically appeared, and then Mrs. 
Catbird began the sitting. Her lover- 
husband was tender and devoted, bring- 
ing dainty morsels to the bride-wife, 
and merrily singing in his peculiar feline 
way, all the long, beautiful June days. 
So passed as a dream the dainty honey- 
moon. 
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About the time the callow brood 
appeared, Tabbie met with her sore 
bereavement. One day she wandered 
disconsolately down to the spring and, 
for the first time heard the catbird’s 
call. She thought it was one of her lost 
kittens, for she gave voice to repeated 
and dolorous cries that fairly startled 
and alarmed the bird colony. 

The catbird kept up his cheery note, 
and Tabbie continued her heart rend- 
ing wails. She wandered through the 
willow thicket calling, and vainly seek- 
ing for the lost kittens. Not finding 
them, she at length gave up the search; 
but, the following day Tabbie was again 
at the spring mewing piteously and 
searching the ozier covert. This scene 
was repeated for many days. The cat- 
bird seemed after while to comprehend 
the situation, though his little heart was 
untouched by poor Tabbie’s great sor- 
row. For hours he would repeat his 
sharp mocking call as if to. tantalize 
Tabbie in her grief. 

The latter at length ceased her sor- 
rowful cries, though she still visited the 
spring. Either Tabbie forgot her sharp 
loss, or else discovered that the catbird 
was playing a practical joke. Evidently 
for a long time she thought the bird’s 
call came from a kitten. Her actions 
showed that she mistook the catbird’s 
note for one of her offspring. Finally, 
Tabbie seemed to entirely forget her 
sorrow, her spirits rose and she became 
merry hearted again. 

But retribution at length overtook 
the catbird. One day he boldly ven- 
tured to the spring to bathe, not notic- 
ing the treacherous, crouching Tabbie. 
In an instant she had the hapless little 
chap in her cruel claws, and immediately 
devoured him. So our true story ends 
with a bird tragedy and sorrow in the 
catbird’s household. 


J. MAYNE BALTIMORE. 


A CLEVER LITTLE LADY. 


Virginia enjoyed wandering over the 


beautiful hills of California in search of 
golden poppies, but it was warm this 
morning and so she lingered with her 
mother beneath a spreading fig tree, 
where the birds sang joyously above her 
head. 

The little girl was weaving a crown 
of pomegranite blossoms for her doll. 
The fig tree threw its fragrant shade 
about her. The sunbeams danced 
among the leaves, and now and then 
was borne to her a sweet message from 
the young orange blossoms, just burst- 
ing into bloom. Butterflies and hum- 
mingbirds flitted about in the soft air. 
Everything sported and danced with the 
mere joy of living. 

Just then a little breeze came along 
and whispered to the fig tree, which in 
turn stirred gently, and from out its 
green depths something bright and 
beautiful and shining like an emerald, 
fell upon the child’s white gown. What 
was it? It was not a little green stone 
as Virginia first thought, but some- 
thing much more precious, for it was 
alive. 

“See this beautiful little bug, Mam- 
ma,” called Virginia. 

“Why sure enough, it’s a lady bug,” 
said mother, ‘‘and the prettiest one I 
ever Saw.” 

At that the little creature, as if proud 
of being noticed, commenced to strut 
up and down and to turn her head from 
side to side, and a sunbeam slanting 
through the fig leaves fell upon her, 
causing her burnished body to shine 
more brightly. 

“Isn’t she beautiful, 
lightedly cried Virginia. 

“Yes, daughter, she is indeed a very 
fine little lady all dressed in green satin, 
which is good, for no other color would 
be so useful to her.” 

“Why not, Mamma?” 

“Don’t you see that the bug’s green 
clothing is a protection?” 


Mamma?’ de- 


Virginia shook her head. “No, I 
don’t see how that can be.” 
“She lives in the fig tree,’ explained 


mother, “and she is just the color of 
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the leaves. Now if this little lady were 
red or white, the birds, her enemies, 
could easily see and catch her. But 
God takes care of the little bug, and so 
He made her dress the color of her 
home, which makes her very hard to 
find.” 

“I’m so glad,” said the little girl, with 
a sigh of relief. ‘I think she must be 
an Army lady,” she went on, “for see 
her dress is trimmed with bands of 
gold.” 

Virginia’s father was an Army officer 
and the little girl liked gold braid. 

“She’s very fine,’ agreed mamma. 

“Do you think I might keep her for 
a pet?” asked Virginia. 

“She’s pretty enough for a pet, daugh- 
ter, but do you think she would be 
happy if we took her from her lovely 
green home? I’m sure she would not, 
so we'll let her go,” and mother gently 
brushed the bug from Virginia’s sleeve, 
saying, . 

“Lady bug, lady bug, fly away home.” 

“Oh, Mamma!” cried Virginia in dis- 
tress, ‘“‘you’ve killed the poor little bug!” 

The little creature had fallen in Vir- 
ginia’s lap all stiff and stark with feet 
curled up. 

It was strange that so light a touch 
could have wrought such evil. Mamma 
could hardly believe her eyes. 

“Wait a minute,” she said, as Virginia 
reached out her hand to take the bug. 
“Let’s see if she is playing ’possum.” 

“What's that, Mamma?” 

“The oppossum and some other ani- 
mals and insects pretend that they are 
dead if any thing tries to hurt them,” 
explained Mamma, “and thus often es- 
cape from their enemies. This in an- 
other safeguard which the kind All- 
Father has given them.” 

Virginia looked hopefully up into her 
mother’s face and then down at the tiny 
creature in her lap. 

“T’m “fraid this poor little bug is 
really dead,” she mournfully said, “for 
her feet are all drawn up, don’t you 
Seer. 

“We'll wait a minute to be sure,” en- 
couragingly said mother, 


They waited, but in vain. The lady 
bug gave no sign of life. 

“T’m afraid she’s really dead, daugh- 
ter,” said mother. 

But as she spoke the jewelled body 


flashed with sudden movement., The 


shining wings were spread, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the lady bug had 
shot like an arrow into the friendly pro- 
tection of the fig tree, and was lost 
amid its greenness. 

HENRIETTA LEE COULLING. 


BIRDS AND THEIR YOUNG—A QUESTION. 


Those interested in theories of hered- 
ity have noticed the recent revival of 
the old question regarding acquired 
characteristics, that is, whether or not 
they are transmitted by inheritance. 
Leaving the human side of the subject 
untouched for the present, let us .see 
how it is with some of the birds, those 
bright aerial creatures, which so cheer 
and inspire us. 

“Best gems of nature’s cabinet, 

With dews of tropic morning wet; 
Beloved of children, bards and spring, 

O birds, you perfect virtues bring; 

Your song, your forms, your rhythmic flight, 
Your manners for the heart’s delight; 
Nestle in hedge, or barn, or roof, 

Here weave your chamber weather proof. 
Forgive our harms, and condescend 

To man as to a lubber friend, 

And generous teach his awkward race 
Courage and probity and grace.” 

From boyhood I have been an observ- 
ing frequenter of field and woods, care- 
fully watching the habits of birds and 
beasts and insects in connection with 
other objects of nature, and have tried 
to obtain at first hand, rather than from 
books, as much knowledge as possible 
of their differing peculiarities of move- 
ment, language, song, habitation, migra- 
tion and rearing of young. In one of 
my rambles I sat down to rest in the 
shade of a solitary tree in the open, and 
soon, from peepings above my head, 
realized that among its branches was a 
nest of young birds, which I very soon 
located. The constant peepings I knew 
were cries for food, and I waited for 
the mother bird to appear in order to 
ascertain the kind of bird it was. When 
it came I saw at once it was a cuckoo. 
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Seeing me, instead of going to the nest 
and feeding her brood, she sounded a 
quick note of alarm and flew away. 
Instantly the peeping stopped and not 
another was heard during the twenty 
minutes that I sat silent and motion- 
less. Meanwhile the male bird came, 
who saw me, like his mate, sounded a 
note of danger and instead of approach- 
ing the nest to feed the nestlings with 
the food which he held in his bill flew 
out of sight. Curiosity prompted me 
to climb to the nest, and there I found 
that the young birds were clothed with 
pin feathers only, and could not be more 
than a week old. They lay huddled 
together, as still as death, with heads 
down and eyes closed, in evident obe- 
dience to the warning of their parent 
birds, and did not stir while I was look- 
ing at them. Descending, I remained 
at the foot of the tree about half an 
hour longer, watching for events from 
above, but not another sound was heard, 
and I believe those young birds would 
have died of starvation without uttering 
another peep, if I had not departed, and 
their parents returned and informed 
them that the danger had passed. 

Many similar bird incidents have come 
under my observation, and also corre- 
sponding ones among the four-footed 
animals, and other watchful observers of 
animal life have told me of many more. 
It is well known to hunters and country 
people that when the partridge with a 
young brood hears the approach of 
human footsteps, she warns her young 
by a peculiar sound as she flies from 
sight, and they instantly disappear, hid- 


ing under leaves and limbs. They will 
do this when not more than a day old. 
In like manner chickens just from the 
shell will run under the wings of the 
mother hen or into the coop, when the 
cock sounds warning that a hawk or 
other birds of prey are near, and will 
stay in their hiding place until they hear 
another note from their guardian which 
means that the danger has passed and 
all is well. 

The foregoing are but selections from 
episodes noticed among animals of vari- 
ous species, which show that their young 
are born with an instinct to interpret the 
language of their parents when it means 
danger is near, hide, keep still, and after- 
wards when it means safety. This 
appears more evident from the fact that 
when one comes upon a nest of young 
birds to which no parental warning has 
been given, they will stretch up their 
necks and open their mouths for food, 
but the moment after the mother comes, 
sees the danger and speaks her inarticu- 
late word of warning, down goes the 
heads and they become as still as grave- 
stones. 

Let us glance at another and contrary 
class of well authenticated facts. Here is 
an incident which is in pleasing contrast 
to the one related about the cuckoo, 
which was told me by a well known 
and perfectly trustworthy citizen, and 
confirmed by several of his com- 
panions, equally trustworthy. He went 
with a small party of men on an 
exploring expedition in the White 
Mountains, where he was spending his 
last summer’s vacation. They sought 
to reach a point on the side of one of 
the highest mountains that had not been 
explored, and succeeded. Leaving the 
regular trail they plodded and climbed 
up and up to a wholly unfrequented ele- 
vation of that picturesque region and 
in “‘the forest primeval,’ four thousand 
feet above the sea, sat down under the 
blue sky where there were wonderful 
views of the valley and the mountains 
around, to appease their hunger in a 
noonday lunch. While sitting there in 
Turkish attitude, relishing their rapidly 
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disappearing food, a flock of Canada 
jays came down upon them uninvited, 
and made themselves familiar without 
one symptom of fear. They lit on the 
men’s heads and shoulders, tripped 
across their hands and feet, eagerly 
helped themselves to bits of food, and 
one of them stood on one of the men’s 
shoulder and picked crumbs from his 
lips. Old birds, though they were, they 
did not manifest the least fear of man. 
The logical inferences are that the jays 
and their ancestors were reared high up 
in that mountain wilderness, where they 
had never met man, and therefore, had 
never learned to fear him like their kind 
of the lower regions. All the Canada 
jays that I have seen in the midst of our 
civilization, have shown fear of man by 
not coming near him, and flying away 
when he approached, and this observa- 
tion agrees with that of others with 
whom I have talked, who have become 
acquainted with them in New York. 
These jays exhibit nothing of that 
familiar confidence in cruel humanity, 
which characterized the jays of the 
upper region of the White Mountains. 
Explorers of the uninhabited islands 
of the sea have almost uniformly 
discovered the same lack of fear among 
the birds and animals native to them 
found upon them, which generally can 
be approached and handled. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that all kinds 
of birds of our settled districts shyly 
avoid man, and fly or run from him, and 
that their young seem to inherit their 
fear of him to that degree that, almost 
at the moment of birth, they instinct- 
ively recognize the parental note of 
danger, and obey its command as well 
as they can. What is the deduction as 
to the transmission of their acquired 
characteristics by inheritance? The 
fear is acquired by mingling with man- 
kind and noticing that they sometimes 
kill them, sometimes capture and carry 
them off, and sometimes rob their nests; 
and, as I have pointed out, they trans- 
mit their fear to their fledglings, who 
fully understand their parents’ words— 
when they say danger, lay low. 
ANSON C. ALLEN. 
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THE YELLOW RAIL. 


(Porzana noveboracensis.) 


- 


The summer home of the Yellow Rail 
is in the swamps, marshes and the reedy 
margins of streams and lakes of the east- 
ern United States, northward to Hudson 
Bay and westward from Nova Scotia to 
Utah and Nevada. It winters in the 
Southern States. It has been considered 
a very rare bird by many students. It is, 
however, quite common in many local- 
ities, but because of the tall grasses and 
sedges which it frequents, it is rarely 
seen unless flushed by dogs. It has “a 
reputation for rarity that doubtless the 
blackbirds, bobolinks and marsh wrens, 
which alone can penetrate into the mys- 
teries of the sedges, would express differ- 
ently were they able to retail secrets.” It 
is an exceedingly timid bird, and seems 
to fully realize that it can more readily 
escape danger within the tall and dense 
growth of marsh herbage than it could by 
flight. The compressed head and body 
of the Yellow Rail permits it to run rap- 
idly through the narrow and winding 
lanes between the stems of reeds and 
sedges. An observer might look over a 
large expanse of marshy ground for 
hours or even for days and not discover 
that the deep vegetation harbored many 
Yellow Rails. Possibly if he were at his 
lookout early in the morning or in the 
evening, the presence of the Rails might 
be revealed to him by their voices, which 
Thomas Nuttalland others have described 
as sounding like an “abrupt cackling cry 
’Rrek, *krek, “krek, ’krek, kuk, ’k’kh.”’ 
The sound of this call is not unlike the 
croaking of the tree toad. The call and 
answers, if they may be so designated, 
lasts for several minutes in the morning, 
or, it would seem, until the birds are sat- 
isfied that all who have been separated 
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during the night are accounted for. Then 
all is quiet, usually for the remainder of 
the day, until the twilight of evening. 
Within the protection of its environment, 
the Yellow Rail finds plenty of food and 
it seldom exposes itself on the border of 
its marshy home. When it does, how- 
ever, it plainly shows its timidity, and 
the slightest disturbance will cause it to 
beat a hasty retreat to the sheltering 
cover of sedges, and no one can tell how 
far or in what direction it runs within 
this retreat. When forced to fly, it is 
easy game for the gunner, for its flight is 
feeble and labored. Its food consists of 
aquatic insects and the seeds of the marsh 
vegetation. 

Though the Yellow Rail is known to 
nest in certain localities of the Northern 
United States, it also breeds much fur- 
ther north. Mr. Hutchins, as quoted by 
Mr. Nuttall, says regarding its habits in 
the vicinity of Hudson Bay, “This ele- 
gant bird is an inhabitant of the marshes 
from the middle of May to the end of 
September. It never flies above sixty 
yards at a time, but runs with great 
rapidity among the long grasses near the 
shores. In the morning and evening it 
utters a note which resembles the striking 
of a flint and steel; at other times it 
makes a shrieking noise.” 

Within the confines of the marsh and 
sheltered by the verdant vegetation, this 
interesting little Rail finds the sper 
and a site for its home. Its nest, 
loosely constructed affair of grass bid 
weed stems,” is placed upon the ground 
within the protecting shadows of bunches 
of sedges or reeds. Often it is placed in 
a tussock of grasses which is completely 
surrounded by water. At all times the 
nests are very difficult to locate. 


AROUND A WOODLAND POND. 


A few years agol concluded to make 
a pond in an eighty-acre piece of wood- 
land which furnished in spots a little 
pasture. A ravine towards one end 
offered an appropriate place. Accord- 
ingly I had a dam built. It was one 
hundred and three feet long, exclusive 
of the wasteway at one end. At the dam 
the water was thirteen feet deep. It 
twisted up the crooked ravine for thirty- 
four rods. Its current ran north and 
on the east side the bank rose perpen- 
dicular in places fully twenty feet. 

As it was made expressly for my own 
pleasure I took pains to make it as 
desirable as I possibly could. First, I 
stocked it with catfish. But when the 
rains came and the ravine roared with 
swollen water, scale-fish found their way 
up and remained. Soon, also, I noticed 
signs of the mud-turtle, and the big 
frogs which make night so musical with 
their guttural music. 

To make it more desirable I obtained 
water lilies and other water plants and 
set them towards the upper end and, at 
this writing, they are nearly down as 
far as the dam. The water lily has an 
immense root, as large or larger, than 
the arm of a man and of wonderful 
length. [also planted calamus and cat- 
tails. Both plants are now all along the 
edge and also along the entire width of 
the dam. 

It is impossible with us to make a 
dam which will not leak. It seeps 
through despite every precaution. Hence 
there is standing water for quite a dis- 
tance below the dam. The plants above 
have reached the entire length of the 
perennial flow below. These make 
excellent hiding places for fish, turtles 
and. muskrats. The rats caused me a 
lot of trouble for a year or two; but 
they at length, ceased and now dwell 
chiefly along the upper reaches of the 
pond. 

The muskrat soon knows when you 
are on mischief bent with him, and also 
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knows when you mean him no harm. 
I have no objection to their being in 
the pond if they will only let the dam 
alone. At first they seemed bent on 
letting the water out, but when I had 
trapped some of them the others took 
the hint and were industrious elsewhere. 
They take a hint as seriously as a barn 
rat. 

In the perpendicular bank, the first 
season, kingfishers burrowed and raised 
their young. The little green heron 
came also, and it was amusing to see 
how they could perch so upright when 
you came near them. The wood pewee 
also nested there and the woodcock 
reared its young in the flat below. At 
night when it was warm the male would 
soar aloft, sing one strain as he went 
up and another when he dropped down. 

Each fall and spring wild ducks, and at 
times geese, halted to feed and rest. I 
never suffered any gunning about there. 
I preferred chicken and turkey on the 
table. The hazel thickets in places ran 
to the water’s edge, and with proper 
caution one could slip down and sit 
within them unnoticed by the fowl, 
especially in the fall before all the 
leaves were shed. 

I have seen flocks of sandpipers feed- 
ing on the little flat near the dam. It is 
a lively bird and its long bill is specially 
adapted to exploring the mud. The 
kildeer also, and a bird which I took for 
atern. I caught one of these ina steel- 
trap which I had set for muskrats at the 


dam. The trap was just under the 
water. The poor thing had drowned 
itself. 


The calamus which I had _ pianted 
went to seed. The heads are interest- 
ing. They are very solid. They were 
the first that ever I saw. Nor have I 
met a person to whom I have shown 
those I keep on the library mantel, who 
could tell me what they are. So I 
take it that the calamus does not often 
go to seed. 


I have been astonished. that farmers, 
like myself, do not have similar little 
bodies of water and study nature. It is 
certainly a dull life for a man to live on 
a farm and be ignorant of the things 
about him. Yet the mass of farmers are 
in just that predicament. My homestead 
has only 240 acres, yet I do not miss 
the ground occupied by the pond, nor 
the labor which made it. I went fishing 
in a little river not long ago and did 
not get a nibble the entire day. A good 
pond beats that a good deal. But the 


channel cat will not live in a pond and 
so we have to go to the streams for 
them, the noblest of our western fish. 
But the catfish in a pond are not to be 
despised by any prairie epicure. 

Take it all in all and such a pond as 
mine is very well adapted to study 
nature both in the water and out of it. 
And when one is free from the grind 
of debt, with a farm of 240 acres he 
cannot do better than have such a pond 
and enjoy it as I do mine. 

Epwarp BAmForD HEATON. 


THE ART, OF WINTER: 


Now that the trees are leafless, what 
an opportunity is offered for studying 
beauty of outline! What a diversity of 
form meets our eyes! Here stand two 
great poplars, like giant sentinels, sleep- 
ing at their posts; and there a tall, dark 
pine, visibly embodying hardihood, and 
defiance of cold and storm. Farther on, 
we catch a glimpse of a slender, young 
silver birch, whose look of tender, shrink- 
ing modesty somehow reminds us of the 
lovely figure of “Life” in George Fred- 
erick Watts’ painting called “Love and 
Life.” There is something almost pa- 
thetic in its naked loveliness. 

Look at yonder massive elm! Does 
not every branch springing from that 
great trunk speak some word from the 
heart of nature? With what Gothic 
curves its branches spread at the top! 
How full of expressive and dormant life 
they are! 

And the soft maple. Her glory is but 
dim beside the gorgeousness of her more 
regal sisters in the summertime. But 
winter brings out all her charms. Above 
the rough and scaly bark of the trunk, 
the pale, grey-clad branches hold up 
their lovely arms to the wintry sun, and 
gleam like silver against the clear blue 
sky. 

This gnarled old appletree, twisted and 
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bent with age and many a season’s storm, 
what stories it could tell! How sugges- 
tive it is of the sorrows and joys of 
human creatures! How patient and brave 
it looks, though its best days are over 
now, and its vitality grows less and less 
each year! Its long proximity to the 
home has given it a human look, and we 
almost fancy it can sympathize with our 
pleasure and pain. 

Can there be a fairer sight than the 
gleam of a sycamore through the tangled 
thicket? It is as though we caught a 
glimpse of some beautiful wood-nymph, 
gliding through the forest aisles. Here 
on the thicket’s edge we see a hackberry 
with its strange, knotted fingers, and 
witch-like appearance. 

Across the road, a group of stalwart 
oaks stand, rustling their brown robes, 
from which they seem so loth to part. 
Near the frozen stream, the willows add 
a pleasant touch of color to our “half- 
tone” landscape. 

We might go on indefinitely, enumer- 
ating the beauties winter offers, and the 
artistic value they afford. But it is better 
to read the trees themselves than to read 
about them. Each one will speak with 
a poet’s voice to him whose heart beats 
responsively to the great heart of Nature. 

ANNE WAKELY JACKSON. 


THE HABITS OF THE CEDAR WAXWING. 


The Cedar and Bohemian waxwings 
are the only representatives of this inter- 
esting sub-family, Ampelinae. The for- 
mer species is distinctly an American 
bird, but the range of the Bohemian wax- 
wing includes the northern portions of 
America, Europe and Asia. 

The phainopepla, Townsend’s _ soli- 
taire, and the vireos, all share certain 
characteristics possessed by the wax- 
wing. The various hues in a Cedar Wax- 
wing’s plumage, like the, velvety effect 
in shades and colors of the harlequin 
duck and Wilson’s phalarope, are soft 
delicate tones. To appreciate this ex- 
quisite combination, it is essential that 
the birds themselves be seen, because, I 
dare say, there is not a naturalist or artist 
who can faithfully analyze, describe or 
reproduce the display of sober and mod- 


est tints which nature has bestowed upon 


these feathered creatures. 

'- The entire continent of North Amer- 
ica is inhabited by either the Cedar or 
Bohemian waxwings, but the eastern and 
central portions from Labrador south to 
Central America, are the principal roving 
grounds of the Cedar bird. Here they 
may be met with throughout the year, 
provided their food supply of berries, 
seeds and buds is sufficient to sustain the 
flock until spring, when the hordes of in- 
sects appear. 

A sociable bird, with an eccentric dis- 
position, the Cedar or Cherry Birds, as 
they are frequently called, wander about 
the country in flocks, numbering from 
five to fifty birds each. The raids made 
by a company of these birds when they 
descend upon orchard and _ shade trees, 
which are infested by the canker-worm, 
or elm leaf beetle, has proven a blessing 
to many a horticulturist whose trees are 
often threatened with destruction, until 
the Waxwings have practically rid the 
foliage of the injurious pests. When the 
early Richmond cherries ripen, the Cherry 
Birds, fond of the luscious fruit, congre- 
gate about the trees in considerable num- 


bers. | Overlooking the past, and not 
being far-sighted enough to realize what 
detriment might befall his future crops, 
the farmer who begrudges every cherry 
that the birds devour, attempts to shoot 
all Cherry Birds that trespass upon his 
fruit trees. When the cherry season is 
over, the birds gradually pair off, and 
withdraw from the flock, preparatory to 
nesting in some coniferous shade tree, 
bush, or orchard tree. 

In southern Michigan, I observed the 
birds breeding not earlier than July 
twentieth, and many nests are not occu- 
pied before August fifth. Nest-building 
is commenced earlier in the southern 
states, and young Cedar Waxwings may 
be seen in June, barely able to fly. 

On August fourth, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-six, I found a nest of grass, 
stems, and wool, situated fifteen feet up 
in the crotch of an apple tree. The crest 
of a Cherry Bird was visible above the 
rim of the nest. Ascending to the nest, 
I found five bluish slate-colored eggs 
speckled with black and with under shell 
markings of pale blue, which gave a 
cloudy or smoky appearance to the eggs. 
Another nest, holding four incubated 
eggs, was discovered on August six- 
teenth in the vicinity of the former nest. 
A typical egg of this species measures 
eighty-eight-hundredths of an inch in 
length and sixty-two-hundredths of an 
inch in breadth. 

At twilight, when the sun had dropped 
behind the timber, as I stroll through the 
lane, betwixt orchard and meadow, I lis- 
ten to the carol of the vesper sparrow, 
and the “pe-chiek” of the night hawk. 
The mournful cooing of the turtle dove 
echoes from the woodlands. It is like 
the cry of a human being in distress. 

Zee-eep, zee-eep-eep-eep issues from a 
score of throats, as a group of small birds 
skim the tree tops, turn about and settle 
on the topmost branches of the apple 
trees. They are Cedar Birds and have 
just arrived from yonder orchard. 

GERARD ALAN ABBOTT. 


FROM COL. GERARD A. ABBOTT, 
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NEST OF THE CEDAR WAXWING. 
(Ampelis Cedrorum). 
About Life-size. 
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HOW ONE SPIDER KEPT HOUSE. 


Filled only with the sordid ideas 
which make for cleanliness, I raised my 
hand to sweep away the silvered intri- 
cacy which suddenly adorned my win- 
dow pane one morning and to destroy 
the culpable weaver. 

But another impulse gave a_ sharp 
negation and [ dropped my _ raised 
weapon, a feathered duster, and pledged 
eternal friendship to an intruder capa- 
ble of such patience and nicety. 

How many a spider destiny has been 
suddenly cut short by a ruthless dust- 
dispelling broom in the hands of a vigi- 
- lant housemaid. This spider, | resolved, 
should have fair play. She on one side 
of the curtain and I on the other 
should keep house together and work 
out as nearly as possible upon a fair 
footing, the ideas which animated us. 

How few pets make their own toilet 
and spread their own table; but Ara- 
neina did both and grew fast the while. 

She soon learned to know me, as I 
strongly fancied, and ceased to scurry 
into a doubly fortified intrenchment, far 
back in the corner, when I approached 
and entered into conversation. 

We soon became co-laborers in the 
extermination of the pestilential germ- 
laden fly and many a victim buzzed dole- 
fully while she was deftly throwing her 
cables around him, making him a hope- 
less prisoner. 

I soon learned that she was an open 
advocate of vivisection and that if I 
opposed it I was surely going contrary 
to nature as manifested in her scheme 
of living. 

From a tiny specimen Araneina soon 
grew to have aldermanic proportions 
as to girth, and her legs began to reach 
out with all-embracing possibilities. 

Did a spider ever have such an oppor- 
tunity for uninterrupted growth as she? 
Whether she appreciated her privileges 


or, like human beings, found her enjoy- 


ment proportioned to the striving, I 
never could tell, for she never talked 
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but was forever spinning and repairing 
the shimmering falsity, which she kept 
constantly spread to catch the unwary. 

After many months of this delightful 
intimacy I began to be troubled because 
of an ill-defined plan to change my 
quarters. What would I do with Ara- 
neina? 

To pledge my faith and then break it 
was not to be thought of. But how 
would she bear transportation to a dis- 
tant town and who but Dr. Grimshaw 
could brook the censure which would 
be sure to follow the absurb idea of 
moving a spider with one’s personal be- 
longings? I was sorely perplexed when 
suddenly the problem was solved in a 
manner far from satisfactory. 

During the months of her dwelling 
with me (I hesitate to state the exact 
time, two years, lest it should be re- 
ceived with incredulity), she had gone 
on, conquering and to conquer, until she 
had become so filled with a sense of her 
own prowess that nothing seemed to 
alarm or terrify her. She had never 
gone down to defeat before an enemy. 
Nothing winged, either moth or fly, had 
ever chanced her way, which had not 
lost its life by the seductions of this 
enchantress in her bedizened drawing- 
room. 

But at last the brave little creature 
ended her triumphant career in a glo- 
rious battle and died the hero that she 
was. 

One summer day a belligerent wasp, 
having found chance ingress, came sail- 
ing along on a lordly tour of inspection 
and must needs investigate Araneina’s 
shining net which was carefully spread, 
she being in her stronghold as usual. 

What a prize for Araneina! Trium- 
phantly she sprang forth like a gladiator 
ready to meet his enemy in the arena, 
her long legs gliding over the filmy bars 
as easily as upon a marble floor. What 
a wonderful creature was this newcomer 
with his black and yellow coat! 


Poor Araneina! How little she knew 
of the javelin which this valiant knight 
carried neath his gaudy doublet. But 
she soon felt its piercing dart and my 
little friend to whom I had become so 
attached, died like many another, a vic- 
tim to her own appetite. 


With many sighs I removed her dead 
body and the traces of her fairy habita- 
tion, which had been the field of so 
much carnage. 

Goodbye, Araneina. One spider at 
least has had a fair chance. 

Laura May Burcess. 


THE HISTORY OF THREE LITTLE ROBINS. 


My first acquaintance with the baby 
robins began on a warm day in August 
last. When I saw them they were lying 
on the ground under a slender pine in 
which their nest had been built, and from 
which- they had evidently fallen. To re- 
place them in it was not feasible, no 
small boy being available to climb to the 
top of the tree for that purpose, and in 
all probability, the old domicile was too 
badly washed out by a late heavy rain- 
fall, to prove a secure dwelling place. 

I recalled having noticed a deserted 
nest, tucked away in a vine growing by 
the front door of the house. To take it 
down and put in it the three little or- 
phans, was the work of a moment. They 
were cuddled closely together, the 
warmth derived from the contact of their 
small bodies, together with the homey 
feeling of the new nest—all helped to 
revive them. 

As they could not be put back in their 
old quarters, a novel experiment was 
tried. The nest was placed in a paper 
box, in which holes were made and twine 
run in, by which means the improvised 
hammock was swung on the lower branch 
of the pine, with the hope that the mother 
might return to feed her offspring. She 
probably thought the queer-looking 
structure was a new-fashioned scare 
crow; for as far as I saw, she made her 
appearance but once; there she was 
perched on the top of the tree, looking 
out in a dazed way, with something in 
her bill, I think, and seemingly saying 
to herself, “Where have they gone?” She, 
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like many human folk, lost the most 
precious treasures of her life, by failing 
to search at her own door. 

For about an hour the strange-looking 
box and its contents hung amid the pine 
boughs, when, an ominous black cloud 
appearing in the sky, it became necessary 
to cut down “cradle, baby and all.” 

I felt then that the role of foster- 
mother was about to be thrust upon me, 
and I was weak enough to accept the sit- 
uation, forgetting the fact that playing 
the part of “Special Providence” to any 
creature large or small, when undertaken 
by an inexperienced hand, is sure to end 
in dismal failure. 

However, my resolution was taken. I 
carried nest and birdies to my room. To 
feed them was the next thing in order. 
Living, as I was, in a hotel, bird-proven- 
der was not included in the menu, nor 
was it possible on short notice, to pro- 
cure hard-boiled yolks of eggs, or any- 
thing in fact, that was a proper diet for 
tiny robins. Fortunately, crackers were 
on hand, and these when thoroughly 
soaked and pasty, were fed in morsels to 
the small specimens. The bit was placed 
almost in the throat of the bird, who re- 
alizing that a meal was ready, swallowed 
quickly, and called for more. Signs of 
returning vitality were visible. Cavern- 
ous mouths were opened wide, abnormal- 
ly long necks were craned up in expecta- 
tion. I had heard that very young birds 
must be fed “early and often,” at short 
intervals therefore, a lunch was provided, 
which they evidently relished. Earth 


worms, being highly esteemed in the 
Robin family, were added to the bill-of- 
fare. Small boys were hunted up and 
lured by a moderate fee, were induced 
to dig for these delicacies. My greatest 
trial was in dealing with the large, fat 
specimens, which no tiny bird could be 
expected to swallow whole. Upon one 
occasion I was forced into making a 
dreadful experiment! I shudder to think, 
or to tell of it! May it never have to be 
repeated! It is hard enough upon the 
worm to be taken down intact, but when 
it becomes necessary to eut him in two, 
with a pair of scissors, and to present a 
writhing half to the “feathered appetite,” 
one’s sense of the proper and becoming 
receives a severe shock. (A piece of 
paper held over the scissors, prevented 
the operator from being an eye-witness 
to the vivisection.) It was a case of bird 
versus worm; the bird came off victor. 
After all, it was but “the survival of the 
fittest.” 

When alternating the cracker-diet with 
animal food: the blunt end of an ivory 
nail file was used, with which to shovel in 
the meals. We might have supposed 
that the young robins had never been ac- 
customed to any other mode of feeding, 
so readily did they adapt themselves to 
the new style! 

The sanitary arrangements of the fam- 
ily must now be spoken of, and the many 
vain efforts to promote cleanliness in its 
members. Madame Robin has her way 
of attending to the business; and while 
it is above reproach, it is not to be copied 
by a human biped. 

At first piece-meal work was tried, but 
that proving too arduous, it was given 
up. The soiled juveniles were simply 
allowed to remain soiled until a regular 
house-cleaning was absolutely necessary. 
The old residence was then consigned 
m toto to the dust heap and a new one 
constructed of fresh hay. Let it be noted 
here that the cleansing of the Augean 
stables, was nothing in comparison to 
keeping habitable a home for three young 
robins. 

Days passed; the little ones grew; the 
nest became too small. They had been 
living in the window sill, or outside 
when warm enough; taken in when too 
cool; put to bed at night and sometimes 
fed at a Jate hour; this was done with the 


vain hope that they might rest longer 
in the morning and their calls be less 
disturbing to weary sleepers. The larg- 
est, and presumably the oldest, was the 
strongest of the trio; he could call louder 
and crane up his neck longer, and assert 
himself more persistently, than either of 
the other two. Had he not been watched, 
he would have had “the lion’s share” of 
food. It was quite an art to dangle a 
worm from a hair-pin so that the right 
mouth got it at the right moment. Of 
course the birds were over-fed. I “‘loved 
not wisely but too well.” 

A. severe indisposition caused me to 
consign the family, for a few days, to the 
care of a lady and maid in the hotel. 
They did their best for the fledglings, 
but it was a case of too many mothers 
spoiling the children. The maid confided 
to me the information that she had heard 
“keeping a robin was bad luck.’ I 
could scarcely convince her to the con- 
trary, so finally replied, “Yes, it is bad 
luck—for the robin!” 

As the birds grew too large for the 
nest, a cage was provided for them. How 
they hated the confining wires! It was, 
however, the best that could be done, 
they could not be allowed to have the 
liberty of the entire room. 

The weakest was the one that soonest 
drooped. From the first he had seemed 
to be delicate. It became evident that 
he could not live. When the actual 
moment came—disliking’ to witness fur- 
ther suffering—I put him in a tightly- 
covered small wooden box, with a wad 
of cotton, saturated with strong chloro- 
form liniment, close beside him. I hope 
that the end came quickly. 

The second little fellow grew to be 
able to climb out on the floor. He was 
quite well feathered, but was not as lively 
as his big brother. Under normal con- 
ditions he would probably have done 
well; but he,—fact all three,—needed a 
different diet—indeed they needed every- 
thing that it was impossible to get for 
them. The laws of nature had been 
transgressed, so the second little one paid 
the penalty. 

But one now remained, the strongest 
and most active of the family. He was 
trustful, and fearless, regarding a human 
being solely as a friend and benefactor. I 
arranged a corner in my room hoping 


that he might be content to remain in 
the small space; but no! he climbed over 
the barrier, longing for freedom, and 
came toward me, opening his mouth to 
be fed whenever I moved my fingers over 
his head. I carried him to the field near 
by and put him on the ground, thinking 
that nature might assert herself in him, 
and that he might look about, or peck 
at something ; he evidently took no inter- 
est in his new surroundings, merely 
waited until he was taken up. I had 
partially succeeded in teaching him to 
pick at a worm from the floor of my 
room, but there the lesson ended. I 
could not teach him to get it from the 
earth, neither could I show him where 
to find water. A dropper had supplied 
his small needs. 

In a cage he would not, outside he 
could not live! Upon one occasion he 


grew desperate, and thrust his head be- 
tween the imprisoning wires, in a vain 
attempt to be free. I rushed to him and 
rescued him, sending him back to the 
confinement he so hated;—but not for 
long! I think it was the next morning 
that he seemed to be sick refusing his 
food. I knew then that the chance for 
life was not to be his, and that the days 
of his captivity were drawing to a close. 
I left him and went to the breakfast 
table. When I returned he was lying 
quite still upon the floor of his cage. 

If there must be a moral to this story, 
is it not that it would have been a wiser 
and a kinder act to have chloroformed 
the young birds when first found, rather 
than to have subjected them to various 
experiments with the vain hope of pro- 
longing their lives? 

EmiLy R. LyMan. 


A CURIOUS NEST. 


Mrs. Goodno was very busy with her 
spring house-cleaning. She took down 
the white curtains from the windows 
and washing them fresh and clean, laid 
them with their cords and tassels on 
the green grass to bleach in the bright 
sunshine. 

When evening came and she went for 
her curtains she could not find the 
cords; and wondered very much who 
could have taken them for she had seen 
no one in the yard—but they were all 
gone. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Green, who lived a 
half-square away was much surprised 
to see lying in her yard some white 
cords and tassels. Where could they 
have come from? She could not imag- 
ine, but there they were. 

While she was sitting by the window 
trying to solve the mystery she saw a 
robin hopping about upon the grass, 
turning his head wisely this way and 
that; suddenly he seemed to have made 
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up his mind for he hopped to the cords 
and picking up one in his bill flew with 
it to the grape-arbor near by. 

She followed quickly and there hang- 
ing from the arbor were several tassels, 
the cords having been woven into a 
nest. It was a very curious nest to be 
sure and when Johnny came home from 
school she asked him to climb up and 
investigate. 

There he found the strangest of 
strange nests, for the robins had woven 
the cords and some twigs quite firmly 
together leaving the tassels hanging 
below. 

In the fall when Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
were through with the nest Johnny took 
it down from the arbor so that his 
mother could examine it more closely. 

Of course all the neighbors heard 
about it and so Mrs. Goodno learned 
who was the thief that had stolen her 
property. 

ANNA YARNALL. 
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SOME AMERICAN GRASSHOPPERS. 


The Grasshoppers are the most com- 
mon, as well as the best known, popu- 
larly, of the great branch of insects. 
They may be seen in every field, in the 
forest, by the roadside and even in our 
city yards. In the hot months of Aug- 
ust the “song” of the locust may be 
heard, at which time, we are told by the 
farmer-naturalist, that ‘‘we shall have a 
spell of hot weather.” 

The best-known Grasshoppers belong 
to the family Acridiidae, which com- 
prises the forms with short antennae 
or “horns.” Our illustration shows 
six of the common Grasshoppers, all 
inhabiting the northern part of the 
United States. 

The coral-winged locust (Hippiscus 
tuberculatus), is common in the early 
spring when it appears in considerable 
numbers. It has been mistaken by 
farmers for the terrible Rocky Moun- 
tain locust, and has been called by them 
the King grasshopper. Hippiscus 
neglectus is a related species, but is 
smaller with more pronounced colors. 

A most familiar Grasshopper is_ the 
Carolina locust (Dissosteira carolina), 
which may be collected abundantly from 
July to October or November. In the 
middle of the day the males of this insect 
may be seen flying in the air, from two 
to six feet above the ground, where 
they frequently remain almost station- 
ary, making a peculiar rustling with 
their wings. This noise is supposed to 
be their mating song, as it is more 
noticeable in late July and early August, 
the time for mating, than at any other 
period. The eggs are laid in a rather 
deep, cylindrical hole during August 
and September and hatched out in the 
spring. This locust is particularly nota- 
ble for the pronounced blackish or 
brownish color of the lower wings with 
their yellowish margin. 

One of the most familiar of the 
smaller Grasshoppers is Arphia tene- 
brosa, allied to the yellow-winged locust 
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(Arphia sulphurea), but with red instead 
of yellow wings. 

Among our larger Grasshoppers the 
one figured with outstretched wings in 
the center of the plate is perhaps the 
best known. It is typically a southern 
locust, but may be seen not infrequently 
as far north as Minnesota. It is more 
or less migratory and in some southern 
sections has been known to do consid- 
erable damage to the crops. The Grass- 
hoppers or locusts most dreaded by the 
agriculturist are the truly migratory 
species, belonging to the genus Melan- 
oplus. To this group of insects belong 
the Rocky Mountain locust (Melano- 
plus spretus), and its relative Melano- 
plus differentials, which is the largest 
species of the genus living in the north- 
ern part of the United States. 

Probably no problem has arisen to 
so vex the agriculturist as the one 
caused by the depredations of these 
seemingly insignificant insects; singly 
they may be sought and killed with 
comparative ease, but when they appear 
in clouds numbering millions, man is 
powerless to prevent their ravages. In 
such a case, the poor farmer must re- 
main idle while this plague destroys in 
a few hours the work of months. 

Only those who have witnessed the 
visit of a flight of locusts can realize 
the terrible scene produced by them. 
Such a scene is graphically portrayed in 
the third annual report of the Minnesota 
State Entomologist, the late Prof. Lug- 
ger: “Insignificant individually, but 
mighty collectively, locusts fall upon a 
country like a plague or a blight. The 
farmer plows and plants. He cultivates 
in hope, watching his growing grain, in 
graceful, wave-like motion wafted to 
and fro by the warm summer winds. 
The green begins to golden; the harvest 
is at hand. Joy lightens his labor as the 
fruit of past toil is about to be realized. 
The day breaks with a smiling sun that 
sends his ripening rays through laden 


orchards and promising fields. Kine 
and stock of every sort are sleek with 
plenty, and all the earth seems glad. 
The day grows. Suddenly the sun’s 
face is darkened, and clouds obscure the 
sky. The joy of the morn gives way 
to ominous fear. The day closes, and 
ravenous locust-swarms have fallen 
upon the land. The morrow comes, 
and oh! what a change it brings! The 
fertile land of promise and plenty has 
become a desolate waste, and old Sol, 
even at his brightest, shines sadly 
through an atmosphere alive with 
myriads of glittering insects. Falling 
upon a cornfield, the insects convert in 
a few hours the green and promising 
acres into a desolate stretch of bare, 
spindling stalks and stubs. Covering 
each hill by hundreds; scrambling from 
row to row like a lot of young famished 
pigs let out to their trough; insignifi- 
cant individually, but mighty collective- 
ly, they sweep clean a field quicker than 
would a whole herd of hungry steers. 
Imagine hundreds of square miles cov- 
ered with such a ravenous horde, and 
one can get some realization of the pic- 
ture presented in many parts of the 
country west of the Mississippi during 
years of locust invasion. Their flight 
may be likened to an immense snow- 
storm, extending from the ground to a 
height at which our visual organs per- 
ceive them only as minute, darting scin- 
tillations, leaving the imagination to 
picture the indefinite distances beyond. 
It is a vast cloud of animated specs, glit- 
tering against the sun. On the horizon 
they often appear as a dust tornado, rid- 
ing upon the wind like an ominous hail 
storm, eddying and whirling about like 
the wild, dead leaves in an autumn 
storm, and finally sweeping up to and 
past you with a power that is irresistible. 
They move mainly with the wind, and 
when there is no wind they whirl about 
in the air like swarming bees. If a pass- 
ing swarm suddenly meets a change in 
the atmosphere, such as the approach of 
a thunderstorm or a gale of wind, they 
come down precipitately, seeming to 
fold their wings and fall by the force of 
gravity. At other times, in alighting, 
they circle in myriads about you, beat- 
ing against everything animate or in- 
animate; driving into open doors and 
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windows; heaping about your feet and 
around your buildings; their jaws con- 
stantly at work biting and testing all 
things in seeking what they can devour. 
In the midst of the incessant buzz and 
noise which such a flight produces, in 
the face of the unavoidable destruction 
everywhere going on, one is bewildered 
and awed at the collective power of the 
ravaging host, which calls to mind so 
forcibly the plagues of Egypt. The 
noise their myriad jaws make when en- 
gaged in their work of destruction, can 
be realized by anyone who has fought 
a prairie fire, or heard the flames pass- 
ing along before a brisk wind, the low 
crackling and rasping—the general 
effect of the two sounds is very much 
the same.” 

Not only is the adult, winged locust 
destructive to crops, but the young insect, 
which is wingless, is in many respects 
even more destructive, for it does its 
work more slowly, hence more thor- 
oughly. After hatching, these little 
insects are sO numerous as to cover 
everything as with a carpet, and nothing 
escapes, not even a blade of grass. These 
locusts owe their preservation to their 
migratory habits, for without the power 
and will to move from place to place 
they would soon denude a locality of 
all vegetation and consequently die for 
lack of food. This habit, while bene- 
ficial to the insect is very hurtful to the 
agriculturist, who seeks for means to 
destroy these hosts of pests. 

Several means have been employed 
to effect this remedy, the best one being 
to plow the land thoroughly where eggs 
have been laid. This buries the eggs 
so deeply in the soil that the larvae are 
unable to reach the surface after hatch- 
ing. To be effectual the plowing must 
be six or eight inches in depth. An- 
other method is to burn over the in- 
fected field, thus killing the larvae. 
Poisoning has also been resorted to, but 
is dangerous. In some localities ma- 
chines called “hopper-dozers” are used. 
These are shallow pans about eight feet 
long, two feet broad and one and one- 
half inches deep. These have runners 
fastened to the bottom and are drawn by 
a horse. A wooden frame is attached to 
the rear of the pan and over this is 
stretched a piece of canvas, making a 


screen about eighteen inches high. A 
piece of cloth is saturated with water 
and laid in the bottom of the pen, and 
upon this about a pint of kerosene is 
poured. Kerosene is deadly to these 
insects, producing paralysis. ‘As the 
“hopper-dozer” is drawn over a field 
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the locusts jump into the pan and are 
killed, either immediately or, if they 
jump out again, in a few moments. This 
method, and others of the same char- 
acter, have proven very efficacious in 
destroying these injurious insects. 
COLLINS THURBER. 


THE TEACHER 


Dear heart, the world is dark, I know, 
To tear-dimmed gaze that only sees 
The shadow of death’s cypress trees 

Athwart the sunlight come and go. 


No joy-bells ring, I know, dear heart, 
For ears that miss love’s vibrant word 
And through long empty years have heard 
Bleak memory’s quivering echoes start. 


No charm, no sweet consoler’s spell ; 
And God is far—ah, far away! 
And doubt holds stern and cruel sway, 
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I know, dear heart—I know it well. 


But list me, dear, the words I speak: 
I bid you hark the wild bird’s note, 
Behold the snow’s white down afloat, 
And touch the violet’s velvet cheek. 


The glory of the leaves that fall, 
The mellow tints the hilltops wear, 


The clover scent the breezes bear 


Dear heart, I bid you feel it all. 


I plead that those sad eves may fill 
With recognition, full, complete, 
Of this sweet world about our feet, 

With tender, gladsome life a-thrill. 


Till every myriad-teeming clod 
Its message give—each prattling brook: 
And teach you so, dear heart, to look 
Through nature up to nature’s God. 
—ALICE CRITTENDEN Derpy. 


THE KUMQUAT. 


(Citrus japonica.) 


The Kumquat, which is esteemed by 
many persons a great delicacy, is the 
fruit of a low bush. It is a native of 
Cochin China, or China, and is exten- 
sively cultivated in Japan, California and 
Florida. The smooth angular branches 
bear a dense foliage of dark green leaves. 
It is a dwarf member of the citrus group, 
rarely growing to a height of over eight 
feet, and is closely related to the orange, 
the lemon and the lime. The tree or 
bush varies greatly in size, but whether 
large or small it will produce a plentiful 
supply of fruits. As an ornamental pot- 
plant for house decoration it is a beauti- 
ful evergreen, blooming freely during the 
spring and early summer. The flowers, 
which are like those of the orange tree, 
are small, sweet-scented, white, and either 
clustered or solitary in the axils of the 


leaves. The fruits are orange-colored, 
and in form either ovate, oblong or 
spherical. The transverse section of the 


fruit very closely resembles that of the 
orange and shows either five or six cells 


oval or oblong forms. 


and quite large seeds. The pulp is sour 
and slightly bitter, while the rind is sweet 
and somewhat aromatic. Both rind and 
pulp are eaten and the combination of 
flavor and taste are greatly admired by 
many persons. 

Two varieties of Kumquats are grown 
in the United States; the Marumi, or 
round Kumquats and the Nagami, or the 
The trees that 
bear the round variety are slightly thorny 
and the fruits vary from about three- 
fourths to one and one-quarter inches in 
diameter. The oval or oblong forms are 
borne by trees without thorns and have 
a diameter of from three-fourths to one 
inch and a length varying from one and 
one-fourth to two inches. These are 
more highly esteemed than are the round 
fruits. 

Though eaten while fresh, this fruit is 
extensively used in making a preserve 
and marmalade. It is also candied and 
is used as a flavor in confectionery. 


HINTS OF SPRING. 


Word from the wizard brethren of the wold, 
Wise, wary couriers of little fame, 
Repeated in their by-ways manifold 
Sets wood and swamp aflame. 


Word from the inner fastness of the wood 


Rouses, betimes, the sleepers in the glen; 


News from old haunts, far heard yet understood, 


Recalls the birds again. 


There is a folk-meet of the ferns beneath 


The last year’s leaves ; and there’s a whispering 


Close to the throbbing bosom of the heath 
That hath a hint of Spring. 


—FrRANK Watcott HutTrT. 
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THE AUNT JANE STORIES. 


Ill. 


BIRDS’ WAYS. 


“Do come gut to the hammock trees, 
Aunt Jane, the children are all tired out 
with fishing and roaming over the 
meadows. They want you to tell them 
the story of the manners and customs 
of the birds as you promised.” 

‘Here she comes,” said John, “give her 
the best cushion. We boys will lie on 
the grass, the girls will fill all the ham- 
mocks,” 

“Do you know, boys,” said Aunt Jane, 
“that the grass itself would furnish a 
good subject for our consideration?” 

“Not just now, please, we want your 
talk on ‘Bird Ways,’ for we all mean to 
get acquainted this summer with our 
nearest neighbors, the birds.” 

“In your quest for knowledge of the 
birds it is vain to seek the ornithologist, 
valuable as his work is, for more than 
the details of structure, description of 
habits, of nest-building and other exter- 
nals. One who would become really 
acquainted with birds must seek their 
society and study their characteristics 
by means of personal observation.” 

“You mean we will have to succeed 
in getting into their set?” the girls 
laughed. 

“Yes, each bird, even of a kind, has 
an original biography of its own, which 
is peculiar to it; so each bird lover has 
a somewhat different tale to tell. 

“As among men, there are classes in 
birddom—artisan woodpeckers, musical 
thrushes, frivolous warblers, criminal 
crows and martial birds—which keep in 
subjection the inferior animals, prevent- 
ing a plague of this and other insects. 
The smallest bird, such as the humming- 
bird, is often the best warrior.” 

“| have heard,” said John, “that birds 
have trades; how about that Auntie?” 

“You are quite right,” was the reply. 
“Some birds are tailors, some architects, 
some miners and some weavers. They 
occasionally act as surgeons; one was 
seen to bind up a lame foot in wet clay. 
There are insect-eating birds, which, 


when sick, cure themselves by eating 
certain kinds of seed. 

“The habits of birds are regular as 
regards eating, sleeping and_ rising. 
Birds dream and snore and have been 
seen to sleep with one eye open. They 
are very industrious, but love to play 
games and have a sense of humor.” 

“You make them seem almost like 
people,” cried Madge, “how closely I 
shall watch them after this.” 

“But the voice of the bird is the most 
remarkable thing about it. Science 
declares that all voice sounds are made 
by two elastic bands or cushions, called 
vocal cords, stretched across the end of 
the tube or windpipe through which the 
breath comes. As the air is sent 
through them they are tightened or 
loosened at will, and so they are made 
to vibrate quickly or slowly, thus caus- 
ing sound waves of different lengths. 
Try it. But a bird can beat you over 
and over again in the length of its note; 
when you are out of breath and forced 
to stop the bird will go on with its merry 
note, still as fresh and clear as if it had 
just begun. This is because the bird 
can draw air into the whole of its body 
and has a large stock laid up in the 
folds of the windpipe. Besides this, the 
air chamber behind the elastic bands, 
or voca! chords, has two compartments, 
whereas man has but one; the second 
compartment opens and shuts and so 
prolongs the thrill.” \ 

“Do you think birds have any other 
language besides that of song?” Alice 
inquired. 

“Certainly! They prattle, recite and 
converse. Blackbirds have a way of 
giving sentence of death. I once saw 
hundreds of them convened in the trees 
near this lawn. They seemed to be 
holding a council, at the conclusion of 
which they killed three of their com- 
pany. While I did not see, on account 
of the great number, the actual stroke 
administered, I picked up the slaugh- 


tered bodies while they were still warm. 
No doubt the blackbird jury decided 
that the culprits were guilty of some 
grave state offense.” 

“T, for one, would never had believed 
it if any body less truthful than Auntie 
had told me,” said John. 

“Notwithstanding the disagreeable 
scene in which I somehow seemed to 
have a share, I rather like the black- 
bird and agree with Richard Jefferies, 
that inimitable observer, when he says: 
‘The whistle of the blackbird is very 
human, like a human being playing the 
flute; an uncertain player drawing forth 
a bar of beautiful melody and then los- 
ing it again. He does not know what 
quirk or what turn his note will take 
before it ends; the note leads him and 
completes itself. It is’a song which 
seems to express the singer’s exquisite 
appreciation of the loneliness of the 
days, the golden glory of the meadow, 
the light, the luxuriant shade, the indo- 
lent clouds teclining on their azure 
couch. Such thoughts can only be 
expressed in fragments. Now and 
again the blackbird feels the beauty 
of the time, the large white daisy 
stars, the grass with yellow-dusted 
tips, the air which comes so softly 
unperceived by any precedent rus- 
tle of the hedge, the water which runs 
slower, held awhile by violets of flag 
or forget-me-not. He feels the beauty 
of the time and he must say it. His 
notes come like wild flowers not sown 
in order. The sunshine opens and shuts 
the stops of his instrument.” 

“Thank you so much, Auntie, for such 
a beautiful quotation. What else has 
Jefferies written about nature?” 

“Read his ‘Wood Magic,’ and other 
books and see.” 

“The true artist among birds is the 
hermit thrush, is he not?” Edith in- 
quired. 

“Yes, the ‘swamp angel,’ as he is 
called, surpasses most birds in the qual- 
ity of his song— 

“Sometimes his voice is mute, 
He ponders things divine; 
Then sounds his magic flute 
And makes the woods a shrine.” 

“How do birds stand as regards their 
locomotion?” John interrupted. 

“The highest among animals. for vari- 
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ety of movement. They walk, run, hop, 
wade, swim, dive, dance and fly. A 
bird’s respiration is very rapid. A man 
who should inhale an equal quantity of 
air at one breath would be suffocated. 
Supplied constantly with so much air, 
the muscles are almost inexhaustible. 
Michelet is probably correct in saying 
that some birds sweep the air five or 
six times faster than the most rapid 
railway train can move; outstripping the 
hurricane and with no rival but the light- 
ning. But the amenities of bird life are 
not the least interesting feature of a 
study of our feathered friends. True, 
good behavior is not always at a pre- 
miumamongthem. The unsocial owl, 
for all his fine raiment and velvet-like 
wings has thoughts of plunder and 
blood, as may be divined by a glance at 
his cat-like physiognomy; one variety 
has the globe of the eye immovable in 
the socket, hence it turns its supple 
neck almost in a complete circle in order 
to see different objects.” 

“Just imagine,” exclaimed Howard, 
“how appalled its victim must feel at 
sight of the brilliant golden-yellow eyes 
as the terrible talons seize upon it. I 
saw one once at Duluth and I'll never 
forget it!” 

“Other ill-behaved birds are English 
sparrows. During a recent rain storm 
I saw two sparrows fighting each other 
under a cedar tree. One tweaked the 
other’s head until he succeeded in get- 
ting his victim on his back, whereupon 
he seized the prostrate bird by the tail 
and dragged him along the ground, but 
meeting some obstacle he loosed his 
hold and was soon himself in the same 
position. When he had been in turn 
dragged for some time, and there 
seemed no prospect of release, some 
sparrow compeers who were watching 
the fight with interest from a bush near 
by, flew down and interfered, separat- 
ing the two soiled and feather-ruffled 
little gamins.”’ 

“Little gamins,” said Madge, “that is 
just what they are. I’ve heard them 
called ‘scavengers,’ too, and that suits 
their manner of getting food.” 

“T read,” said John, “that Paris has 
more sparrows in number that she has 
inhabitants. I’m glad the sparrow is a 
town rather than a country bird.” 


“T can say a good word for him,” 
Howard observed, “he appreciates the 
music of other birds. I have seen a 
number of sparrows gathered about a 
singing robin.” 

He's’ a murderer cand: “a ~ robber!’ 
cried Madge. ““Two sparrows were seen 
to take a young wren from its nest and 
drop it in a barrel of rain water. On 
examination six others were found to 
have met a similar fate in the same bar- 
rel. He steals blackberries, taking a 
bite out of one and another until he 
spoils more than he eats.” 

“Sparrows,” said Aunt Jane, “some- 
times form committees usually four in 
number, to punish transgressors. After 
castigation is administered, all is for- 
given and friendly relations are estab- 
lished» at once. . 

“As regards good form,” continued 
Aunt Jane, “the martin is sometimes 
at fault. A friend of mine watched a 
flock plaster up the door of a box where 
some wrens had commenced to build. 
They used mud and succeeded in dis- 
possessing the wrens. But these same 
martins were themselves disturbed by 
the too frequent appearance of a yellow 
cat. They seemed™.to agree among 
themselves to intimidate her. When the 
cat again appeared, martin after martin 
swooped down and successively gave 
her a sharp peck on the back of the 
head. The cat was frightened beyond 
measure by this ungallant treatment 
and suddenly disappeared. This she 
continued to do for a long time when- 
ever she saw a full representation of 
martins in the yard.” 

“What kind of a bird is the wood- 
pecker?” Frank inquired. 

“He is very shy. He has remarkable 
powers of vision and seems to be deter- 
mined not to be plainly seen, as he keeps 
the tree between himself and the observ- 
er. He is a good carpenter and_ has 
never been known to “go on a strike,” 
or rather is so enterprising that he is 
always striking for a hiring. He has 
one mortal enemy, the black snake, Last 
summer there was a great commotion 
among the birds on the lawn. A large 
black snake was seen ascending a tree 
in search of a redhead’s nest. The 
courageous blue jays came to the wood- 
pecker’s assistance and flew wildly about 
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trying to strike the snake with their 
wings. A long-handled hoe in the 
jaands of a workman, brought to the 
ground the dreaded foe and soon red- 
head was drumming in peace beside the 
doorway of his imperiled nest, while the 
blue jays viewed themselves with an air 
of satisfaction, as if conscious they had 
acted in a very neighborly way. It is 
too bad, but truth compels me to admit 
that the beautiful woodpecker some- 
times behaves in a very disreputable 
manner. In winter he not only deserts 
his mate, leaving her to shift for herself, 
but he has been seen actually to drive 
her from his door.” 

“The nuthatch has a better character 
than that,” observed Howard. “I know 
he keeps his mate with him all winter 
and shares his food and lodgings in the 
most unselfish way.” 

“The European quail is described as 
being a wretched husband, abandoning 
his wife to her fate at the end of the 
honeymoon. Not so with our Ameri- 
can game bird, bob white. He is a faith- 
ful husband, a devoted father, always 
spruce in his attire and unfailing in gal- 
lant attentions to his little spouse. It 
is not a mere fancy that he has been 
heard to sing to her while she is on the 
nest, not merely his usual “bob white,’ 
but adding with emphasis ‘your bob 
white!’ He assists at incubation and if 
his mate gets killed, finishes the task. 
There are few finer examples of parental 
love than the mother feigning a broken 
wing as she flutters along in attempts 
to lure an intruder away from‘her nest. 
When the family circle is broken by the 
shot of the sportsman the rest of the 
bevy keep up a wailing whistle till night- 
fall in the attempt to reassemble the 
lost members of the family.” 

“If: you~ say much more; Auntie,” 
cried the boys, “we will never want to 
go shooting again. But do tell us about 
some other birds.” 

“Our gentle domestic dove does not 
always display a dove-like disposition. 
During nesting time shé is occasionally 
such a gadabout that she has to be 
driven home with blows by her offended 
spouse to attend to neglected household 
affairs. Of all the species of doves the 
ground dove comes nearest to the popu- 
lar idea of the character of the bird 


which is spoken of so respectfully in 
the Scriptures.” 

“Who would ever have thought, but 
for your talks, Auntie, that our own 
common birds have so many interesting 
traits? Dogoon. Are there any other 
polite or selfish birds?” 

“Yes, some birds are very polite and 
helpful. On cold mornings one may 
be seen in the character of host perched 
on the top of a seed-loaded weed. He 
shakes the stalk and the seeds are scat- 
tered thick on the white tablecloth of 
crusted snow. Tree sparrows, juncos 
and other birds gather to the feast, and 
a merry breakfast for all is provided by 
the thoughtful care of the host. 

“The titmouse, also, is so polite that 
if a larger bird seizes his food he will 
wait patiently until he has an oppor- 
tunity to gather up his breakfast unmo- 
lested. 

“The golden-crested wren is a small 
bird with a big appetite, said to be able 
to dispose of 3,000,000 caterpillars’ eggs 
and chrysalids yearly. He is good- 
natured as well as industrious, laughing 
in the face of the bleakest storm. 

“But the bluebird, sweet herald of 
spring, with a bit of the sky on his 
wings, has the most pleasing, confiding 
manners. He sits close to his mate and 
puts the most delicious morsels in her 
mouth. He uses the tenderest, most de- 
voted expressions of his love in liquid 
bird phrase. But he is extremely jeal- 
ous of a rival and will drive him away, 
always using the minor tone, as he 
seems incapable. of scolding harshly. 
His song is short suggesting a reserve 
power. He is no operatic singer like 
the bobolink on the feathered stage. He 
has been well styled a sweet song blos- 
som on a tree and his flight a poem in 
itself.” 

As Aunt Jane paused, Howard said: 
“T do wonder how much poetry you 
could find in such a subject as the 
crow ?” 

“The crow is a bird generally known, 
but one of the least loved of all—with 
no excellence of flesh, beauty of plum- 
age, melody of voice or amity of man- 
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ner to commend him. A _ black-coated 
vagabond, a thief and plunderer, yet 
strange to say, he stands at the head of 
the list of birds as the one with largest 
brain and keenest intelligence. Huxley 
says birds are greatly modified reptiles. 
How long it has been since they at- 
tained feathers and warm blood, who 
shall say? 

“But scientists affirm that chief 
among these glorified reptiles is the de- 
spised crow. But perhaps the crow, 
‘out on his eternal vacation,’ is not so 
despicable a bird as is usually supposed. 
Thoreau says he would rather hear his 
familiar ‘caw’ than the voice of most ora- 
tors. The crow has, it is stated, twenty- 
six distinct calls or utterances, each of 
which has connection with a certain 
class of actions. It is conceded that to 
all appearances crows hold courts, have 
trial by jury, when the entire assembly 
fall upon the prisoner and kill him. Livy 
tells a pretty story of how, when Marcus 
Valerius was challenged to combat by 
a gigantic Gaul, a crow came to his 
assistance, attacking the Gaul with beak 
and talons until Valerius slew him. 
Afterward Valerius was surnamed 
Corons, in memory of his gallant and 
courageous assistant. 

“The Vikings, aware of the keenness 
of the crow’s scent and vision, used it 
as a pilot in their wanderings. Pro- 
phetic powers were also supposed to be- 
long to the crow.” 

“Bravo!” cried Howard, “you did not 
succeed in finding much poetry in the 
crow, but what an array of science, his- 
tory and prophecy! I shall take off my 
hat to Sir Crow the next time I meet 
him.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Alice, 
“for your helpful talk in the beginning 
of our bird study efforts. We hope 
some one of us, at least, may have some- 
thing of Thoreau’s success, of whom it 
is said: 

‘All her shows did Nature yield 
To please and win this pilgrim wise, 


He found the tawny thrushes brood, 
And the sky hawk did wait for him.’ ” 


BELLE PAxsoNn Drury. 
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THE BRACKET FUNGI. 


The plants known as Bracket or Shelf 
Fungi are familiar objects to every lover 
of nature who frequents our groves and 
forests. Beginning as small, slightly 
elevated protuberances, or flat orbicular 
patches on the bark of a dead tree trunk, 
log or stump, they gradually increase in 
size and assume more or less definite 
shapes. Some never attain a breadth of 
more than a third of an inch, while 
others may ultimately obtain a width of 
nearly, a foot and one-half, and project 
fully one-half that distance from the sur- 
face of the matrix. The most common 
form, perhaps, is that of a semi-circle, 
the fungus being more or less flattened 
and attached by its straight edge to the 
log or stump. 

The species upon the under surface of 
which pictures are often etched (Fomes 
lucophaeus) is a familiar example. This 
species occurs on logs and stumps of all 
kinds, throughout a large portion of the 
United States. Other kinds, beginning 
as separate brackets, become united by 
their edges so as to form continuous 
strips or ribbons which may extend a 
yard or two along a fallen log. Still 
others become imbricated, one above an- 
other, so that the side of a dead standing 
trunk may be entirely covered with pro- 
jecting shelves or brackets for several 
yards, and the series may wholly encircle 
the trunk. Other species rarely assume 
a definite bracket form, but remain as flat 
areas attached to the bark and are called 


resupinate. Sometimes the edges are 
upraised so as to form cup-shaped 
growths. Several kinds are so thickened 


that they nearly resemble a horse’s hoof 
in form, while a few others, although 
classed as “brackets,” are merely amor- 
phous masses appearing in a knot hole 
or wounded place in a log or stump. 

All of these conspicuous forms are only 
the fruiting receptacles of the plant. 
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Their nourishment is provided by means 
of slender, almost invisible threads which 
permeate the tissues of the log or tree 
upon which the fungus grows. These 
threads or filaments are technically 
known as mycelia, and have the power of 
breaking down the complex tissues of the 
bark and wood of the host upon which 
they grow and converting them into food 
for the fungus. By the continued activity 
of these mycelia, a log may be wholly 
reduced to decay without the production 
of any brackets or fruiting receptacles. 
The conditions under which the brackets 
appear are as yet imperfectly understood, 
but as they constitute the only visible 
portions of the fungus, their forms, col- 
ors and other physical characters are used 
as the basis of scientific classification. 

All of these fungi reproduce by means 
of spores which are borne upon some 
part of the fruiting receptacle. It has 
been found that the spores of the bracket 
fungi are produced: 


a. On plates or gills on tne under side 
of the fungus. 

b. In the interior of tubes lining the 
under surface of the fungus. 

c. Onan even surface, usually on the 


under side of the fungus. 

The fungus which we illustrate (Ster- 
eum fasciatum) occurs on the trunks of 
various trees in Canada, the United 
States and in Mexico. The plants grow 
in tufts or clumps. The pilei or recep- 
tacles are leathery and thin. At first, 
they are plain; later, they are often re- 
curved at the edges. They are villous, 
with brown, shining zones, and the bases 
are narrowed and substipitate. The hy- 
menitim or fruit-bearing surface of each 
plant has a pallid brick color, sometimes 
with reddish or lilac tints. The speci- 
mens figured are proliferous; that is, 
new pilei arise from the edges of those 
of the preceding season. 

Witt Saver MorFrFatrt. 


UNIQUE LANTERNS. 


The luminous insects of tropical coun- 
tries give out a much more brilliant 
light than do the glow worms of north- 
ern countries. Taking advantage of this 
fact the Indians of South America fasten 
to their great toe an individual of one 
species of light-giving insect. Thus pro- 
vided with their unique lantern they can 


find their way over dark roads and pro- 
tect their bare feet from the many 
snakes in which their country abounds. 
The first missionaries to the Antilles, 
lacking oil for their lamps, often used 
fireflies as a source of light by which to 
read their ‘“‘matins.” 
LouIsE JAMISON. 


A FUZZY BUZZY SONG. 


Said a little hepatica covered with fuzz; 

“T am sure, very sure, that I hear a bee buzz. 
I'll push farther upward and see if I may 
Whether or no he is coming this way. 


* O, I hope that he will, 
For I feel dull and chill 


Alone in these woods so birdless and still ; 
All the spring things are sleeping, 


No froggies are peeping, 


Not even the vines have theught about creeping.” 


Said a honey bee covered with yellow brown fuzz; 
“T suppose I have really no business to buzz 

So long before summer; it seems out of place; 
Of fern leaf or flower I can’t find a trace. 


I do wish I might 
For a moment alight 


On some pretty blossom so dainty and bright, 


The Spring would come nearer, 


The sun would shine clearer, 


I’m sure the whole earth would seem fairer and dearer.” 


The little hepatica covered with fuzz, 

Leaned eagerly forward to hear the bee buzz. 

The bee that was wishing some flower he might trace, 
Was perfectly charmed when he spied her sweet face. 

He hovered about her in gauzy-winged gladness, 
Pushing back her soft furs from a face free from sadness. 


“There'll be plenty of bees later on, 


” 


said Miss Fuzz, 


“But they won’t have for me such a nice buzzy buzz.” 
“There'll be plenty of flowers later on,” said the bee, 
“But they won’t look so fuzzy and charming to me.” 


—BELLE HITCHCOCK. 


A BOON TO VIBRATION IS THE 
HUMANITY LAW OF LIFE. 


The Simplest Discovery of the Twentieth Century 


As much of a necessity as a Hair Brush, 
Tooth Booth or Nail Brush 


Mothers, Wives, All Women 


find the application and use 
of the ‘* Spinal Brush’’ one 
of the greatest blessings 
ever offered humanity. 
Nothing within reach has 
so inestimably relieved wo- 
mankind from weaknesses, 
debilities. Neuralgia, Face= 
ache, Exhaustion, Back- 
ache, Headache «amd the 
many kindred 
ailments to 
which nearly 


BRAIN FAG 


as well as other 
troubles are les- 
sened, while the 
daily application 
of the 


“Spinal Brush’’ 


relieves almost 
every ill to which flesh is heir, 
promotes circulation, elasticity 
of mind and body, and produces a 
feeling of exuberance, content- 
ment and true happiness, which 
essentially makes life a grand, 
sweet song. 

Brush with full directions sent 

postpaid on receipt of $1 by 


THE SPINAL BRUSH CO., Room 174 
1133 Broadway, St. James Bldg. NEW YORK CITY 
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Review for 


Examination 


If you are preparing for an examina- 
tion this spring, or if you wish to raise 
the grade of your certificate, you can 
not do better than to send 50 cents for 
a year’s-subscription to the ‘‘ Home 
Study Magazine.’’ The regular price 
is $1.00 a year, but the publishers have 
made a special rate tothe readers of 
this journal. This special rate may be 
withdrawn soon. The ‘‘ Home Study 
Magazine’”’ contains the answers to all 
the examination questions given by 
the county superintendent during the 
year, besides drills and outlines in all 
the branches in which teachers are 
required to write for certificates. 
Special helps are given for teachers 
preparing for a state certificate, state 
primary certificate or a state diploma 
examination. Send 50 cents at once for 
a year’s subscription to this journal. 
Address Home Study Magazine, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mention this paper. 
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It is Not Our Fault 


If you have not seen a copy of 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. Send 
AAALSSASAIIS IS III SIV 
WANTED 


We 
Men or women local representatives 
for a_ high-class magazine. Large 
commissions. Cash prizes. Write J.N. 
TRAINER, 80 East Washington Square, 
New York, N.Y. 


DO YOU WANT FINE MINERALS ? 


Brilliant and perfect in color and beauty. New 
arrivals constantly received from all parts of the world. 
Choice fire and rainbow tinted Opals at less than usual 
prices. Hundreds of rare and beautiful things to enrich 
and adorn your Cabinet. An exceptional opportunity 
to secure showy specimens at low prices. Teachers, 
collectors and mineralogists will do well to write to me. 


ARTHUR N. FULLER, Lawrence, Kansas. 


your address — we do the rest. 
will also send circulars of Magnifi- 
cent Combination Offers of our mag- 


azine with other leading publications. 


Of Course 


You can send $1.00 for one year’s 
subscription without seeing it, Bet- 
ter examine a copy, however. It’s 


our way —it advertises itself. 


New York Education Co. 
81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


..- FOR... 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


IN THE 
GRADES and RURAL SCHOOLS 


There is nothing more attractive, valuable or 
economical than 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN 


“The Young Citizen” is brimful of choice and use- 
ful matter. It is such a magazine as every school needs 
for supplementary work.’—/. M. Greenwood, Supt. 
Kansas City Schools. 

Send for sample copy to 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN CO., Cedar Falls, lowa 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Any volume noticed will be sent prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of the price affixed, by A. W. Mumford, 378 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE CURIOUS BOOK OF BIRDS. By Abbie Far- 
well Brown. Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany, Boston and New York, 1903. 1I2mo., 
pp. 191 plus xiv, illustrated, cloth. Price, 
$1.10. 


This book is an interesting volume of an- 
cient fancies concerning birds. From the 
Greek, the Russian, the German, the French 
and the folklore of many nations, the author 
has collected these curious tales. There are 
many books that tell of the habits of birds as 
the twentieth century observer sees them. 
These facts are always before us but the quaint 
fancies about birds are in danger of being lost 
in this practical age. In this volume, many 
of these long-time fancies, which have been 
taught to the world’s children in all lands, 
are presented to the reader. ‘‘They show 
what the little feathered brothers have been 
to the children of men.’’ The author would 
say with Whitman: 

‘* Not you alone, proud truths of the world, 


Not you alone, ye facts of modern science, 
But myths and fables of eld, Asia’s, Africa’s fables.”’ 


CRYSTALS AND GOLD. By Rev. R. T. Cross. 
The Nebraska Newspaper Union, York, Ne- 
braska, 1903. 12mo., pp. 192, cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


This volume is not a scientific treatise on 
crystals nor is it a novel. It is, however, a 
simple and honest record of the thoughts and 
experiences of a collector. It is a nature 
book that will assist and interest all amateur 
mineralogists. The first three chapters form 
a dissertation on crystals; how they grow, their 
forms, their hardness and weight, their colors 
and the various phenomena that they exhibit. 
Several chapters deal with the field experi- 
ences of the author while collecting crystals 
in various localities. Mr. Cross and a party 
of boys discovered the ‘‘Cave of the Winds”’ 
near Manitou. A chapter relates the experi- 
ences of this exploring party and describes 
the cave. This book is well worthy a place 
ov shelves of public-school or Sunday-school 
libraries. 


industrial Pictures. 
Size 6x9 inches. 


At the bottom of each picture is printed a 
brief description. 


LUMBERING SET, TEN CENTS 


Lumber Camp A Log Jam 

Sawing Trees Log Thawing Pond 

Hauling Logs A Lumber Plant 

Steam Log Loader A Typical LumberYard 

Railway Logging in a Receiving Docks 
Forest Home Interior 

Before the Drive 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 
378 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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It is only the ignorant who claim there is 
nothing new under the sun. Each day is pro- 
ductive of novelty. It is only a few months 
since the discovery of Radium startled scient- 
ists and the medical world is as yet as unex- 
plored and rich with possibilities as it was in 
the days of A/sculapius. 

An accident has revealed many of*the won- 
ders of the modern medical world, so to acci- 
dent we must attribute the new alleviator of 
spinal woes, the spinal brush which a gentle- 
man discovered from having his hair brushed 
during his convalescence from a paralytic 
stroke. The brush in passing over the occipi- 
tal region produced an agreeable sensation, 
and gave immediate relief from irritating 
pain. 

Experiment improved on the ordinary hair 
brush and the result has been of great satis- 
faction to both the laity and profession. 


PS 


If you wish 
to know about 


the development of the coal and iron 
resources of the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion and the business operations of the 
greatest corporation west of the Miss- 
issippi, The Colorado Fuel and Iron 


Company, 


Subscribe for 


CAMP AND PLANT 


A Weekly Magazine for $1.00 
a Year. 
Finest of Illustrations. 
Best Advertising Medium in the West 


All communications and remittances 
should be addressed to 


LAWRENCE LEWIS, Editor and Manager, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ELGIN, ILlL.—We need in our high school a teacher of Latin and German, salary $70 to 
$80 a month. Iam not sure you can help us, as personal application is usually necessary. 
But if you have a strong candidate you might have her apply.—Principal HL. J. Kelsey, 


Dee. 23, 1902. 


Telegram—Have remarkably close fit for you. Particulars mailed.— 70 Mr. Kelsey, Dec. 24. 
_ Miss Lewis has accepted the position with us and will arrive to-morrow morning. I 
think we have secured a desirable teacher, for which our thanks are due you and are 


heartily given. 


It is a valuable privilege to be enabled to fill a sudden vacancy promptly 


with a teacher who would be satisfactory even in_the summer, when good candidates are 


numerous.—WMr. Kelsey, Jan. 2. 


Three Vacancies Filled to Create One 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE.—Major B. L. Jones, whom I obtained through 
you, has an offer of a position that suits him better, and I have concluded to let him go if I 


can secure a man in his place 


I must have a man who has had experience in teaching 


chemistry and phvsics, and can conduct our religious work. Of course 1 want the usual 


data.—Col. C. W. Fowler, Dec. 17, 1902. 


Telegram—Have secured a man whom I consider excellent fit. 


Col. Fowler, Dec. 30. 


Particulars mailed.— Zo 


Telegram —Send man at once.—Col. Fowler, Jan. 2. 
Telegram—Col. Fowler telegraphs me to send you immediately. I recommend good man 


for your place to-day. 
Jan. 2. 


Telegram—Cattaraugus, assistant, science, mathematics, resigned. 


Answer when you will start.—7o J. J. McGinity, Cattaraugus, N. Y., 


Send Decker to 


apply.— Vo Principal J. S. Kingsley, Newark Valley, N. Y., Jan. 2. 
Telegram—Send Mr. Green here at once to see board.—G. #. Purple, clerk board of edu- 


cation, Newark Valley, N. Y., Jan. 2. 


Telegram—Could not reach Green. 
—To Mr. rurple, Jan. 5. 


Have sent Robenolt for Decker’s place. 


Good man. 


Tarrived here last evening, met the board this morning at 8 o’clock, and was elected t»> 
the position Begin work to-morrow morning. Thank you most heartily.— Wm. M. Robenolt, 


Jan.6."  - 


Allow me to thank you many times for securin 
can render you will be gladly given.—B. ZL. Jones, 


aman to take my place. Any service I 


an. 6. 


The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Guide to faxidermy 


Full of valuable information 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO PREPARE AND MOUNT 


Birds 
Animals 
and Fish 


Also contains a com- 
plete list of all North 
American Birds, with 
prices of their eggs, 
skins and mounted 
specimens; also an ex- 
haustive line of Orni- 
thologists’, Oologists’ 
and Taxidermists’ sup- 
plies, valuable infor- 
mation forthe amateur, 
recipes, etc. Bound in 
cloth, 35c, postpaid. 


CHAS. K. REED,104 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 


| American Bird Magazine 


Published 


$1.00 a year 
Single copies, 10 cents 


Beautifully illustrated in 
half-tones and Birds 
in colors 


The finest series of 
photographs of Live Wild 


Birds and nests and eggs 
ever shown in any mag- 


azine. 


SPECIAL—To all who mention ‘‘ Birds and 
Nature ”’ we will send Vols. I, II, III and sub- 
scription for 1904, with our beautiful colored 
Bird Calendar, for $3.00. 


Address AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY 


\ Worcester, Mass. 
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(nal Wait ae you are sick. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
Sa et (CO er ie 


FRENCH. LICK 


AND 


WEST BADEN SPRINGS 


in the highlands of ga Indiana, on the 


: 


(HICAGO. |yDIANAPOLIS & [OUISVILLE UTE 


Rest. Recuperation. Recreation. 


Of the Spring Waters found at these Springs, Dr. Samuel Gross of 


Philadelphia, wrote as follows: 
“T have had opportunity to try various- medicines and the various mineral waters of this country and 
Europe, ard I am free to confess that, as an eliminator of diseased conditions of the digestive organs, 
and as a healing agent to the mucous membrane lining the alimentary tract, the waters of these 
springs are certainly superior to any curative agents I have ever examined.” 


Beneficial to Stomach, Liver, Kidney and Bowels. 


Excursion rates and good train service from all parts of the country. Two trains daily from Chicago. 
Through sleeper on night trains. Hotel rates range from $8 up to $35 per week including free use of 
waters. Accommodations from the plain boarding house up to the finest apartments, and service to be 
obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. Booklet telling all about the waters and giving list of the 
hotels and boarding houses with their rates sent free. 


FRANK J. REED, Gen. Pass. Agt. CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Traffic Manager. 
CHICAGO 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BACK NUMBERS OF 


BIRDS AND NATURE 


We keep in stock all of the back numbers 
of BIRDS AND NATURE, and this involves a 
large sum of money, consequently the price of 
all back numbers from January, 1897, will be 
25¢ each, or $2 per year. 


A. W. MUMFORD, PUBL!ISHER, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Subscribers 


Send us two new subscriptions to 
BrirpDs AND NATuRE and we will credit 


your subscription another 
ae FREE 


The BIG FOUR” Route 


CHICAGO 
TO 


Cincinnati 
Florida 


AND ALL POINTS SOUTH & SOUTHEAST 


Indianapolis 
Louisville 


The Scenic Line to VIRGINIA, HOT 
SPRINGS and WASHINGTON, D C. 
via the picturesque CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
RAILROAD. 

The only line from Chicago connect- 
ing in Central Union Depot, Cincinnati, 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio, Queen & 
Crescent, Louisville & Nashville, Bal- 
timore & Ohio. 


J.C. TUCKER, G, N. A. 
238 Clark St., Chicago 
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WORLDS FAIR 
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C.S.CRANE 6.Pe’T.A. 
ST.LOUIS ae 


The | : 
Overland 
Limited 


California 


the most luxurious train in the world, 

# leaves Chicago 8:09 p.m. daily. -Less 
than three days to San Francisco, 

Magnificent equipment. Electric lighted 

# throughout. 

GHE BEST of EVERYTHING 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 
a.m. and 11:35 p. m. daily, with through 
service to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western, £ 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 


All agents sell tickets via 
this route. 
Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W.B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


OL16 


~~ SPOPUTAR NIGHT TRAIN 


THREE WAYS TO THE WEST 


Chicago to 
St.Paul and Minneapolis, 
Kansas City. 
Council Bluffsax¢Qmaha. 


Superb Equipment,Fine Service 
J. P. ELMER G.P A. CHICAGO. 


It is June in California. 


You may think it is March; and so it is —in the East. But it is June in California. 
The air is warm, the hills and valleys are green, the orange and lemon trees are laden 
with fruit, and the sun’s rays glitter on a summer sea. It is June in California. Men 
and women, dressed in the lightest of summer garb, spend all day and every day in 
the open air— golfing, driving, riding, walking, or, best of all, watching the sun sink 
into the sea. Join them. Leave to-night on the 


Golden State Limited 


and in less than three days you will be in Los Angeles. The Golden State Limited 
is the newest and finest of transcontinental trains. It is fast becoming the most popular. 


Leaves Chicago 7.00 p. m., Kansas City 9.50 a. m., daily until April 14. Runs via 
E! Paso—in sight of Old Mexico. 

Descriptive literature at principal ticket offices in the United States and Canada 
or can be had by addressing 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Cuicaco, It. 


UG 
Coast 


During 1904 several opportunities to visit the Pacific 
Coast at greatly reduced rates will be offered by the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Every day in March and April a one-way rate of $33, 
Chicago to many Pacific Coast points, will be in effect. 


From April 23 to May 1! a round-trip rate of $50, 
Chicago to California and return, is announced. 


From August 15 to September 10 the same rate ($50) 
will again be offered. 


To secure the best accommodations it would be well to 
write to the undersigned at once regarding your west- 
ern trip. 


F.A. MILLER, GENERAL PasSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO 
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otte of the couctry’s closest students — 
elose touch with the birds of lakeside, 


\ Cc BOOK OF BIRDS. For children large or small. By Mary Catherine Judd, 
_ With nonsense rhymes for little ones and prosy seuse for older ones. 26 Colored plates. Price, $L00. Miss 
ndd ti this eat rata a book that will be a delight toevery child aud will be intenbaty falerestite to every 
lover 0 s. 
“No better child’s book can be found.”—Chicago Record-Feratd, 


ix ec SONG AND STORY. By Elizabeth and Joseph Grinnell. 16 colored plates, 
Price, le 
hee te se authors are well frnown as lovers of birds and as interesting writers on bird life. They not ouly 
Ave m1: e'the feathered kingdom a subject of out-door study for many years, but they have been explorers in 
th ‘great field of general literature for the purpose of finding all that it holds pertaining to our bird friends. 
__ “The book, from beginning toend,can be read with pleasure and profit by old and young alike. It is a 
fascinating piece of natural history.”—Pasadexa Daily News. 


“AMONG GREEN TREES. By Julia Ellen Rogers. 24 photogravures, 50 half-tones and 
ss ever 100 drawings. Price, $3.00. ' | 


# FAIRIES THAT RUN THE WORLD AND HOW THEY DO IT. By Ernest 
‘Vincent Wright. 30 Illustrations. Price, $1.00. 
_ Abeantiful book of children’s stories in verse. The snbject of fairies as a basis for children’s stories is 
wo meausarewone. Usually, however, human beings, such as Kings, Princesses, or Children are made 
leading characters, with fairies as occasional participants in the unfolding of the fable’s wonders. In this 
w book the elves are given exclusive prominence. The subjects deait with are well known to children, and 
any pleasant thoughts regarding the workings of Nature may be derived from the pages of this volume. 


5 Pate as fry) 
GEMS AND GEM MINERALS. By Dr. Oliver Cumming Farrington, Octavo. Price,$3.00. 
Ri, at bereene detight to possess gems and yet how few are familiar with their characteristics, their origin, 
_ the mode of obtaining them from mature and their fascinating mythology. At present there is no anthorita-_ 
ve work within the means of the majority of people. A handy vokyme on this subject is desired. We have 
preted such a book. It is beautifully illustrated with pictures in color, photographed from the gems thein- 
selves and supplemented by half-tones made from rare photographs. he text is written in a style interesting 
to both the connoisseur and the amateur. 


A BOOK ON SHELLS. By Frank Collins Baker. Octavo. Price, $2.50. . 
What is the life history of asnail? What is the life history of a clam? Read about these iuteresting 
features. Well illustrated by color photography and descriptive figures in black and white, and with a text 
_ written in popular though scientifically accurate manner, this volume is unique among books, It will prove of 
value as supplemental reading in nature study. 


NSTRUCTION WORK. Its relation to number, literature, history and nature work. 


fred 
iliarity with terms, opportunity for measurement, etes 


S$ AND NATURE. Voi XIV. Edited by William Kerr Higley. Octavo, pp. 232, 40 
ill-page illustrations by color photography. Price, cloth, $1.50, 


‘BIRDS AND NATURE. Double Volume, XIII, XIV.One-half morocco. $3.00. Set 12 Single 
__- Velumes, cloth, $12.00, Set 6 Double Volumes, half morocco, $12.00. 


me D BIRDS IN CITY PARKS, By Herbert Eugene Walter. 250. 


«* 


“4 beautiful book of rare merit.” PAS ic et 


we 


Among Green Trees — 
By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS. ! | 
200 Illustrations, Photogravures and Half-tones, B3.00 Ne ; 


ro, 


A Guide to Pleasant and Profitable Acquaintance with Familiar Trees. - 


THE VOLUME IS DIVIDED INTO FOUR PARTS: 


. 


Part I. Outdoor studies with trees. The naturesstudy side. 


Part Il. The life of trees. 


The physiological side. 


Part Ill. The cultivation of trees. The practical side. 


Part IV. The kinds of trees. 


One of the handsomest of the nature books of the fall 
season—a volume attractive enough in every way to be 
also considered a holiday gift book—is ‘‘Among Green 
Trees,” by Julia Hilen Rogers. It is, as the subtitle 
seis forth: “A Guide to Pleasant, Profitable Acquain- 
tance with Familiar Trees.” The dedication is inter- 
esting and is: 

To my father and mother, Daniel Farrand Rogers and 
Ruth Lieweliyn Rogers, pioneers of the treeless prairie, 
who planted Seed and sapling, who toiled and hoped 
and waited to make for thelr children a home among 
green trees. 

The contents are both entertaining and valuable for 
their facts. But quite as interesting as the text are the 
Mlustrations. These consist of full-page photogravures 
of cntire trees, half-tones of the trunks, and text draw- 
ings in line. The trees are in full foliage, the individ- 
uals seleoted are leaders of their kind, and the photog- 
rapher knew an artistio composition when he saw it. 
The result is that a, of the photogravures are Satis- 
factory from the artistic standpoint.— Zhe Chicago inter 
ocean. 


tt is doubtful if one can find a handsomer book than 
“Among Green Trees,” written by Julia Ellen Rogers 
of Ithaca, N. Y.,and published by A, W. Mumford of 
Chicago. This book, in green and gold, contains twenty- 
fine full-page photogravures of trees, vith many smailer 
halftones illustrative of bark, leaf and seed. The trees 
chosen are typical ones, the selections being in each 
instance of a well-nigh perfect plant. 

Miss Rogers takes her readers into the woods in 
March, when the red maple begins to glow, and teaches 
one by one the life histories of the forest giants. There 
is nothing which has to do with the tree, from the top- 
most leaf to the last and tiniest rootlet in the dark 
ground, of which the author does not tell. The beauti- 
ful illustrations are of the greatest assistance in the 
understanding of the nature laws of which the writer 
tells. There is much beside mere description of tree 
life in this book of trees. Full and complete instruc- 
tions for the cultivation of trees of all kinds are glven. 
The enemies of the trees, fungus growth and insects, 
are considered at length, and the best means of combat- 
ing them are explained to him who would undertake 
tree culture. 

If the westerner who has never been East wishes to 
know why itis that the New Englander, transplanted 
to the prairies, sometimes expresses a yearning desire 
“to see a tree,” let him look at the frontispiece of 


“ 


The systematic side. 


“Among Green Trees.’ It shows an avenue of elms in 
the village of Deerfield, Mass. The trees are magnifi- 
cent; no other word expressesit. This New England 
byway is perhaps more famous for its elms than is any 
other eastern village street except that famous one 
along whose leafy way lived Thoreau, Hmerson and the 
Alcotts. “Among Green Trees” is a book not enly for 
the arboriculturists and the nature lover, but for who- 
ever appreciates that which is well done in literature 
and in picture making.— The Chicago Tribune. 


—_ 


The book contains twenty-five splendid full-page ~ 
illustrations of trees, and almost exety pee bears an 
excellent half-tone or line engraying. e illustrations 
are exceptional in quality, and much of the value of ©. 
the volume lies in their exceilence. j 

The writing is natural, pleasant and displays intimate 
knowledge of the subjects. An index in the back of 
the book will be found very useful, as well as the sys- 
tematized parts indexed in the first pages. 

The volume is neatly bound in a dark greeu cloth, 
of a dignitied size, printed on good smpoth paper, wel! 
arranged, and typographically all that could be desired 
—The Chicago Evening Journal. 


Julia Ellen Rogers, of Ithaca, N. Y.,has written & = — 
book called ‘Among Green Trees."’ It is in both ex- 
ternaland internal appearance one of the handsomest 
nature books that have been put forth in many seasons. 

Miss Rogers calls her work in a subtitle *‘A guide to 
pleasant and profitable acquaintance with familiar 
trees.” What she has written is just that which she 
has put it down to be. nat 

The illustrations in “Among Green Trees” are photo- 
gravures of a score or more of our forest friends and 
half-tones of trunks and leaves. There are in addition 
a large number of line engravings from drawings made 
under the direct supervision of Miss Rogers. The trees 
which are pictured are ‘the finest specimens of their 
kind, the subjects having been chosen with care. 
Among the subjects are the black oak, the white pine, 
the American elm, the tamarack, the red maple, the 
locust, the ash, the fir and many others. Nature is so 
evident in these tree reproductions that the leaves fairly 
seem to whisper to us from the pages of the book. ; 

“Among Green Trees” will be of interest nob only to Ais 
the arboriculturist but to every lover of nature. In des- 
eription Miss Rogers excels. The fragrance of the 
forestis in what she writes.— The Chicago Record- Herald 


SPECIAL OFFER!” BRsAnmaanre.onyer 20, $3.00 


A. W. Mumford, Publisher. 


3278 Wabask Ave. 
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